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Writer-in-residence 
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The  new  Grading  Practices 
Policy  applies  to  all 
undergraduate  degree , diploma 
and  certificate  courses. 


Connell  initiates  process  for  renewal 


by  George  Cook 

The  University  should  chart  its  own 
course  rather  than  merely  proceed 
in  reaction  to  government  policies, 
President  George  Connell  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  To  this  end,  this 
summer  he  invited  more  than  300 
academic  and  non-academic  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  staff  and  students  to 
consider  and  comment  on  a memor- 
andum he  had  drawn  up  outlining  the 
opportunities  for  renewal  of  the 
University. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has 
legitimate  aspirations  to  greatness,”  the 
memorandum  said.  “If  these  aspirations 
are  to  be  fulfilled,  there  must  be 
changes  in  our  circumstances,  both 
internal  and  external . If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  developing  an  acceptable  new 
definition  of  the  University’s  mission 
that  will  accommodate  the  fundamental 
changes  I believe  to  be  essential,  there 
must  be  wide  consultation  and  participa- 
tion both  within  our  community  and 
outside.” 

Connell  believes  strongly  that  the 
University  should  strive  to  emancipate 
itself  from  government  constraints  that 
prevent  its  autonomous  development. 
“If  we  can  see  a course  of  development 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  which  is 

U of  T 
goes  to  town 

by  Patrick  Donohue 

Uof  T Day  should  be  more  fun  than 
the  CNE,  more  accessible  than 
Expo  ’86.  The  Oct.  18  event  will  be  a 
blast,  the  biggest-ever  celebration 
bringing  together  the  University  and 
the  city. 

“This  is  Toronto’s  day  at  U of  T,” 
says  David  Cameron,  vice-president, 
institutional  relations.  After  U of  T Day 
he  hopes  the  University  will  no  longer 
be  terra  incognita  for  many  citizens. 
Cameron  says  the  message  to  the  city  is: 
“No  matter  what  your  interests  are, 
this  place  is  for  you.  It’s  part  of  the 
community.” 

Marvi  Ricker,  director  of  public  and 
community  relations,  notes  that  U of  T 
Day  reflects  the  University’s  increasing 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. “The  University  as  a public 
institution  has  an  obligation  to  let  the 
taxpayers  know  what’s  going  on  here, 
what  campus  life  is  like,”  Ricker  says. 

Although  there  has  been  talk  of 
holding  a U of  T Day  for  some  years, 
this  year  the  timing  seemed  ideal,  says 
Ricker.  By  combining  in  one  day  events 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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President  George  Connell 

not  compatible  with  existing  govern- 
ment policies  and  yet  which  is  highly 
desirable,  then  we  should  focus  our 
energy  and  effort  on  changing  those 
policies.” 

With  the  advent  of  new  provincial  and 
federal  governments  an  opportunity  for 
University  renewal  has  appeared.  “The 
situation  remains  hopeful,”  Connell 
said.  The  time  is  ripe  “for  the  univer- 
sities collectively,  and  this  university  in 
particular,  to  influence  the  attitude  of 
government  as  strongly  as  possible.” 

To  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
U of  T must  find  “new  paradigms  and 
new  roles”  that  allow  it  to  overcome 
existing  constraints,  such  as  those  im- 


posed by  the  provincial  funding  formula 
for  universities. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  Connell 
outlined  the  consultative  process  that 
will  lead  to  a firm  agenda  for  change, 
discussed  three  principal  areas  of 
renewal  (the  undergraduate  experience, 
University  governance  and  conditions 
for  research),  spoke  briefly  about  the 
prospects  for  a successful  fundraising 
campaign  and  described  several  aspects 
of  the  University’s  external 
environment. 

Process 

The  preliminary  steps  in  the  renewal 
process  were  taken  last  spring  when 


Connell  presented  a historical  analysis 
of  the  University’s  current  situation  to 
Governing  Council . 

During  the  summer  President 
Connell,  Provost  Joan  Foley  and  others 
met  several  hundred  members  of  the 
University  community  for  further 
discussions. 

“In  this  University  we  have  the 
greatest  collection  of  well-informed  and 
articulate  people  in  Canada,”  the  presi- 
dent said,  “and  it  would  be  a pity  not  to 
ask  them  their  opinions  on  a matter  as 
vital  to  the  common  interest  as  this.  So, 
that  has  gone  on  over  the  summer,  what 
I call  agenda-building  — the  collection 
and  sifting  and  sorting  of  people’s  ideas 
and  perceptions.  I see  this  as  an  evolu- 
tionary process.” 

Connell  said  he  and  other  senior 
administrators  now  have  a better  grasp 
of  representative  views  than  they  did 
several  months  ago.  “I  can’t  think  of  a 
serious  issue  that  wasn’t  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.”  Connell  said  he 
will  draw  up  a “docket”  of  concerns  and 
responses  in  the  next  several  weeks  in 
preparation  for  the  new  round  of 
discussions. 

He  said  he  hopes  that  guidelines  for 
renewal  are  in  place  about  a year  from 
now  and  that  implementation  will  be 
well  under  way  by  1990,  when  his  term 
of  office  ends. 

University  renewal  is,  with  the 
private  funding  campaign,  his  major 
concern,  he  said.  “The  most  important 
role  of  the  president  is  to  look  ahead,  to 
be  a bit  detached  from  daily  events  and 
to  help  strengthen  the  University  in 
future.  That’s  what  I’m  doing  now,  but 
Continued  on  page  U 


Total  commitment  from  University  community  essential:  Cameron 

$100  million  a possible 
campaign  target,  study  says 


by  George  Cook 

The  University  should  be  able  to 
raise  between  $70  million  and  $100 
million  in  a five-year  private  funding 
campaign,  a report  by  the  US  consulting 
firm  Marts  & Lundy  says. 

The  50-page  feasibility  study, 
distributed  last  week  to  principals  and 
deans,  says  the  University  has  the 
potential  to  raise  $32  million  from  large 
and  small  corporations,  $25  million  from 
general  alumni,  $20  million  from  found- 
ations, $13  million  from  key  alumni  and 
friends  and  a further  $10  million  from 
bequests  and  other  sources. 

David  Cameron,  vice-president 
(institutional  relations),  said  the  report 
is  good  news  for  U of  T,  but  represents 
a challenge.  A goal  has  not  been  decided 
on,  but  “to  achieve  the  $100  million 
figure  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  a 
lot  of  time  and  energy.  That  goal  has  to 
be  a central  priority  of  the  place,  for  the 
leadership  within  the  University  — stu- 


dent leadership,  the  leadership  within 
the  faculty,  the  provost’s  office,  the 
president,  myself,  everybody  .... 

“We  need  to  be  in  a position  to  tell 
corporate  leaders  that  the  University  is 
behind  this;  that  students  are  behind  it, 
that  staff  and  faculty  are  committed. 

“The  issue  is  not  fundamentally  the 
moment  at  which  you  launch  the  cam- 
paign. It  is  whether  you  commit  yourself 
to  it . If  you  do , you’re  starting  right  now 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  launch 
when  it’s  strategically  appropriate.” 

U of  T commissioned  the  study  last 
year  in  order  to  determine  the  amount 
and  range  of  potential  gifts.  A Marts  & 
Lundy  consultant  interviewed  88  key 
people  — seven  Governing  Council 
members,  17  University  administrators, 
40  alumni  and  24  friends  not  in  the  first 
two  groups  — to  arrive  at  its  findings. 

“Because  the  University  identified 
those  constituents  with  outstanding 


potential  to  support  a campaign  and  to 
lead  it,  their  opinions  are  significant  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  small 
Continued  on  Page  2 

Bulletin  into 
40th  year 

The  University  of  Toronto  Bulletin 
came  into  being  40  years  ago  as  a 
one-page  newsletter  devoted  primarily 
to  a listing  of  events.  The  following  year 
it  appeared  as  a booklet,  once  a month, 
and  continued  as  such  for  20  years.  The 
move  to  a tabloid  format  was  made  in 
1968,  and  the  format  remains,  though 
the  design  has  on  occasion  changed,  as 
it  does  with  this  issue. 

The  Bulletin  enters  its  40th  year  with 
Continued  on  Page  U 


Fundraising 

campaign 

Continued  from  Page  1 

numbers,”  the  report  says.  “These  indi- 
viduals, and  a few  others  in  similar  posi- 
tions, can  make  or  break  a campaign.” 

Cameron,  the  person  directly  respons- 
ible for  coordinating  the  fundraising 
effort,  said  the  report  will  be  further 
studied  by  the  University  community  in 
the  next  few  months.  Priorities  and 
strategies  will  be  fine-tuned  and  pre- 
campaign solicitation  and  organization 
will  begin. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
campaign tasks,  which,  he  said,  are 
essential  and  indispensable.  “If  people 
realize  the  necessity  of  preparation, 
they  will  also  appreciate  that  we  are  in 
a campaign  mode,  even  without  a 
formal  launch.” 

The  respondents  in  the  Marts  & 
Lundy  study  were  asked  a series  of 
questions  to  determine  their  attitudes  to 
the  University,  its  needs  and  its  fund- 
raising potential . 

Needs  were  set  out  in  a “case  state- 
ment” produced  last  year  by  Cameron 
in  consultation  with  the  divisions.  In  the 
statement,  needs  are  divided  into  three 
categories  — research,  education  and 
capital  projects;  these,  in  turn,  are  div- 
ided into  11  priority  areas. 

Priorities  rated 

The  respondents  rated  the  need  for 
research  equipment,  capital  projects 
and  faculty  career  development  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  endowment  funds  and 
research  on  social  issues  at  the  bottom. 
The  need  to  update  education,  establish 
innovative  programs,  provide  scholar- 


ships, carry  on  large  research  projects 
and  improve  campus  life  came  fourth  to 
eighth  respectively. 

“That  some  projects  among  the  Uni- 
versity’s highest  priorities  are  not  now 
favoured  by  prospective  donors  is  a 
problem,  but  problems  may  have  solu- 
tions,” the  report  says.  It  cites  effective 
communication  as  one  such  solution. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the  most 
promising  potential  benefactors 
surveyed  gave  the  proposed  fundraising 
campaign  a high  priority.  Almost  90 
percent  said  U of  T should  go  ahead 
with  the  campaign  and  82  percent  said 
they  would  give. 

As  a result  of  the  study,  Marts  & 
Lundy  has  established  a “scale  of  gifts” 
it  believes  can  yield  between  $70  million 
and  $100  million  for  the  University. 
Large  gifts  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  campaign,  the  report  says. 

“The  lion’s  share  of  the  total  must 
come  from  prospects  who  are  unusually 
financially  able.  To  offset  the  loss  of  a 
single  six-  or  seven-figure  donation  re- 
quires a virtually  impossible  increase  in 
the  number  of  small  gifts.” 

To  achieve  a goal  of  $100  million,  the 
campaign  would  have  to  secure  at  least 
11  gifts  of  $1  million  to  $10  million,  91 
of  $100,000  to  $850,000,  570  of  $10,000 
to  $75,000,  2,500  of  $1,000  to  $3,000 
and  thousands  under  $1,000,  the  report 
says. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  respondents 
have  a positive  view  of  the  University 
and  its  reputation.  About  75  percent  are 
familiar  with  President  George  Connell 
and  rate  his  performance  highly. 

“They  feel  the  University  has  a top 
academic  administrator  at  its  helm,”  the 
report  says.  “Even  those  who  did  not 
know  the  president  personally  but  knew 
his  excellent  reputation  expressed  high 
hopes  for  the  University’s  future  under 
his  leadership.” 
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However,  responses  indicated  some 
concern  among  corporate  leaders 
regarding  one  person’s  ability  to  “unite 
the  University  and  give  it  clear  direc- 
tion. There  is  substantial  opinion  among 
those  interviewed  that  the  University 
has  attained  a size  and  intricacy  that 
defies  human  control.” 

In  the  current  economic  climate,  the 
president’s  high  recognition  and  ap- 
proval rating  among  key  corporate 
leaders,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity bodes  well  for  the  success  of  the 
campaign,  said  Cameron.  “The  high 
esteem  in  which  the  president  is  held  is 
a major  resource  in  an  area  like  this.” 
While  41  percent  of  respondents  rated 
the  general  management  and  quality  of 
the  University  highly,  none  said  they 
were  “very  positive”  about  it. 
“Members  of  the  corporate  community 
seem  aware  of  pockets  of  program 
quality  at  the  University  ...  but,  in 
general,  corporate  leaders  observed 
that  the  University’s  management 
needs  to  be  improved  and  many  pro- 
grams should  be  improved  or  dropped.” 

Some  corporate  leaders  admitted, 
however,  that  the  University,  its 
management  tasks  and  academic 
programs,  are  “hard  for  business  types 
to  understand.” 

The  consultant’s  report  suggests  that 
in  the  next  12-18  months,  prior  to  the 
public  launch  of  the  campaign,  the  presi- 
dent recruit  an  “advance  gifts”  commit- 
tee of  six  to  10  “very  top  business 
leaders”  to  approach  others  for  support. 

In  addition,  the  12-18  month  pre- 
campaign period  would  be  used  to 
establish  fundraising  committees  in 
centres  across  Canada  in  preparation 
for  the  campaign  itself. 


Preparation 

The  committees  would  be  led  by  U of  T 
alumni  prominent  in  their  communities 
and  professions.  University  represen- 
tatives would  visit  the  committees  to 
brief  these  core  alumni  on  needs,  goals 
and  the  campaign  itself.  They  would  not 
be  asked  to  give  immediately,  but  their 
general  support  would  be  solicited. 

Preparation  would  also  entail  the 
recruitment  of  a national  campaign 
chair  and  chairs  for  each  of  the  cam- 
paign constituencies  — alumni,  corpora- 
tions, key  individuals,  foundations  and 
others. 

Marts  & Lundy  recommends  the 
recruitment  of  up  to  10  new  staff  in  the 
Department  of  Private  Funding  and  an 
unspecified  number  of  field  staff  for 
alumni  fundraising. 

The  report  says  the  University  will 
have  to  spend  about  $3.1  million,  or 
about  three  percent  of  eventual 
earnings,  to  raise  $70  million  to 
$100  million.  “In  periods  of  very  tight 
budgeting  there  is  sore  temptation  to 
cut  corners,  hoping  things  will  work  out. 
That  is  understandable,  but  it  can  inflict 
unacceptable  casualties  on  an  important 
campaign.”  Of  the  $3.1  million,  about 
$1.5  million  would  be  dedicated  to  per- 
sonnel, the  rest  to  office  operations,  pro- 
gram materials,  travel,  events,  pro- 
fessional services  and  other  categories. 

When  the  advance  gifts  solicitation  is 
complete  and  the  organizational  infra- 
structure is  in  place,  the  campaign  goal 
will  be  firmly  established  and  the  cam- 
paign itself  publicly  announced.  A public 
launch  in  late  1987  or  early  1988  would 
be  followed  by  three  or  more  years  of 
activity  in  pursuit  of  the  objective. 

The  benefits  of  the  campaign  will  go 
far  beyond  the  value  of  the  money 
raised,  Cameron  said.  The  enterprise 
will  give  the  University  an  opportunity 
to  hone  its  priorities  carefully,  to  build 
on  its  established  contacts  with  alumni 
and  friends,  to  celebrate  its  accomplish- 
ments and  to  provide  concrete  evidence 
to  governments  of  tangible,  national 
support  for  the  institution. 

Substantial  private  support  will  help 
maintain  and  increase  government 
funding,  he  said.  The  campaign  itself 
will  generate  public  awareness  of  the 
accomplishments  and  needs  of  the 
University. 

“You’re  touching  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people,  many  of  them  very 


significant  people,  in  a campaign  of  this 
kind.  They  have  a whole  range  of  con- 
tacts with  government  officials,  the 
premier,  federal  officials,  cabinet 
ministers  and  so  on  .... 

“If  they  give  you  money,  they  do  it 
because  they  think  it’s  a valid  expen- 
diture and  something  will  be  accom- 
plished by  it.”  People  who  have  invested 
in  the  University  would  not  be  pleased  if 
the  government  were  to  withdraw  fun- 
ding, Cameron  suggested. 

A successful  campaign  would  also 
generate  research  funds  from  the 
federal  granting  councils’  matching- 
grants  program  by  raising  private 
sector  money,  he  added. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  encour- 
aging picture  of  potential  financial 
support,  the  Marts  & Lundy  report 
includes  “important  intelligence”  to 
guide  the  University  as  it  refines 
priorities  and  strategy,  Cameron  said. 

“I  think  we  have  to  assess  our 
priorities  in  the  light  of  the  information 
we’ve  received.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  if  such  and  such  is  a low  priority 
(among  external  respondents)  we  drop 
it  from  the  list,  although  we  might 
choose  to  do  that  if  we  decide  that  it 
isn’t  sufficiently  central  and  will  be  hard 
to  sell.” 

Some  priorities  — endowment  funds , 
for  example  — are  an  indispensable  part 
of  both  the  University  itself  and  the 
campaign.  “It’s  important  to  include 
endowments  in  our  campaign  because 
it’s  a statement  about  how  we  view 
ourselves  and  our  future,  and  the  length 
of  the  perspective  in  which  we’re 
regarding  our  priorities.” 

Although  key  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions are  unlikely  to  put  large  amounts 
of  money  into  a general  endowment 
fund,  they  might  be  more  receptive  to 
endowed  chairs  in  areas  of  concern  to 
them  in  their  businesses. 

“If  we  say  a given  priority  remains  a 
high  priority,  we  have  to  find  a way  of 
articulating  why  it’s  important  and  find 
a community  outside  the  university  that 
can  share  that  sense  of  importance  with 
us.” 

Concerns  about  University  manage- 
ment among  corporate  leaders  must 
also  be  appraised,  Cameron  said.  “I 
think  the  root  of  those  comments  lies  in 
the  difference  in  cultures  between  the 
university  and  business.  Many  business 
people  don’t  understand  how  univer- 
sities operate.  From  the  outside  it 
seems  very  untidy,  inchoate  and  con- 
fused — collegiality  run  rampant. 

“But  if  you  actually  understand  what 
a university  is  about  and  the  degree  to 
which  autonomy  and  self-direction  are 
central,  you  begin  to  appreciate  that  you 
can’t  have  a tight,  highly  hierarchical 
structure  within  the  institution.  That 
would  undermine  its  capacity  to  do  what 
it’s  here  to  do.” 

Marts  & Lundy  strongly  advises  the 
use  of  the  full  range  of  fundraising 
techniques  — research,  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  merchandising,  direct 
sales , direct  mail  solicitation  and  phone 
sales. 

Cameron  said  he  favours  the  use  of  all 
possible  fundraising  techniques,  pro- 
vided they  are  consistent  with  the 
culture  of  the  University.  “I  think  an 
institution  has  to  represent  its  “best  self’ 
when  it  proceeds  down  a path  like  this. 
It  must  represent  its  authentic 
character . That’s  the  central  thing  that 
ought  to  animate  this  activity,  as  it 
animates  every  other  activity.” 


OPF  award  to 
Fergus  Craik 

Professor  Fergus  Craik,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  will 
receive  the  Ontario  Psychological  Foun- 
dation award  for  contribution  to 
knowledge  at  an  awards  dinner  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  Sept.  22.  The 
award  recognizes  his  work  in  the  area  of 
age  differences  in  attention  memory 
and  learning. 
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New  president 
seeks  higher  profile 
for  UTAA 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  en- 
thusiastic U of  T booster  than  Joanne 
Uyede,  Innis  6T9,  this  year’s  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
president. 

Uyede ’s  involvement  as  an  alumna 
began  when  she  and  her  husband,  Joe 
(Innis  6T8),  attended  his  tenth-year  re- 
union and  William  Saywell,  then  Innis’s 
principal , asked  her  to  whip  its  fledgling 
alumni  association  into  shape.  In  the 
course  of  her  four -year  presidency  of 
the  Innis  association,  she  served  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  UTAA,  then 
secretary.  In  1983,  she  was  elected  to 
her  first  three-year  term  on  Governing 
Council  and  this  summer  she  began  her 
second  term. 

The  main  reason  for  Uyede ’s  dedica- 
tion to  U of  T is  the  quality  of  her 
undergraduate  experience.  She  speaks 
of  the  staff  and  faculty  of  Innis  in  the 
early  days  as  if  she  and  they  were  one 
big  family.  The  fact  that  she  took 
courses  all  over  the  St.  George  campus 
broadened  her  love  for  the  University. 
“I  had  so  many  really  wonderful, 
inspiring  teachers.”  Uyede  feels  all 
graduates  should  boast  about  the  Uni- 
versity as  she  does.  “We  should  toot  our 
own  horn  more.  In  this  we  can  learn 
from  the  Americans.  We  should  be  a 
little  prouder.” 

Uyede  admits  that  U of  T has  its 
problems  these  days  but  she  refuses  to 
dwell  on  the  negatives.  “Once  you  get 
down  on  something  it’s  very  hard  to  get 
it  turned  around.  It’s  a vicious  circle.” 
Uyede  finds  that  being  positive  about 
U of  T also  has  a cyclic  effect.  She  says 


Joanne  Uyede 


her  friends  comment,  “It  must  be  a 
good  place:  she  never  stops  talking 
about  it.” 

This  year  Uyede ’s  friends  will  be 
hearing  even  more  about  U of  T — 
especially  the  UTAA.  She  feels  there’s 
a widespread  sense  around  campus  that 
alumni  have  contributed  much  to  the 
University  — the  Koffler  Centre  being 
the  most  recent  example  — but  that 
there  is  little  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  UTAA.  Changes  approved  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  May  could  remedy 
that.  The  directorate  has  been  replaced 
with  a council  of  presidents  of  the  con- 
stituencies and  branches.  While  the 
directorate  functioned  as  a consultative 
body  to  the  executive,  now  the  council 
will  set  policy  for  the  executive  to  carry 
out.  That  means  the  UTAA  will  have  a 
more  direct  relationship  to  the  consti- 
tuencies and  will  be  able  to  plan  alumni 
events  on  campus  with  the  full  support 
of  the  constituencies.  As  a result,  the 
UTAA  should  be  able  to  develop  a much 
higher  profile  on  campus. 

If  that's  going  to  happen,  alumni  must 
be  given  a greater  role  in  University 
affairs,  Uyede  insists.  Now,  when  the 
University’s  resources  are  stretched  to 
the  limit,  it  makes  sense  to  tap  the 
tremendous  human  resources  of  the 
alumni,  she  believes.  In  spite  of  a trend 
in  that  direction,  she  notes  a lingering 
unwillingness  in  some  circles  to  rely  on 
volunteers.  But  she  believes  alumni 
must  be  given  opportunities  to  achieve 
real  goals  in  University  service. 
“There’s  a limit  to  people’s  nostalgia.” 

Her  extensive  involvement  with  the 
Metro  Toronto  YWCA  taught  Uyede 
how  to  work  constructively  with 
volunteers.  “If  you  expect  alumni  to  be 
calcified,  they  probably  will  be.  But  if 
you  give  them  the  opportunity  to  be 
creative,  they’ll  come  up  with  something 
interesting.”  She  points  to  the  high 
school  liaison  program,  in  which  several 
alumni  are  already  providing  valuable 
service  to  the  University.  And  Uyede 
feels  the  alumni  who  give  tremendous 
amounts  of  time  to  the  University 
should  be  recognized,  not  just  those  who 
donate  money.  She’d  like  to  see  an 
award  set  up  for  alumni  service.  “A  pat 
on  the  back  goes  a long  way,  or  a 
letter.” 

To  nay-sayers  who  tell  her  that  the 
status  quo  will  never  change,  Uyede 
replies,  “I  am  determined  it  will 
change.”  Nor  does  a staggering  array  of 
non-U  of  T responsibilities  and 
activities  impede  her:  she  manages  to 
take  care  of  three  children  (13,  11  and 
seven  years  old),  coach  a school  baseball 
team , tutor  children  with  learning  prob- 
lems, help  out  one  morning  a week  in 
the  neighbourhood  school,  take  piano 
lessons  and  cheer  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays 
without  losing  sight  of  her  priorities.  “I 
have  actually  missed  some  Blue  Jays 
games  to  attend  U of  T functions!”  she 
confesses. 
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Installation  of  the  Chancellor 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
requests  the  honour  of  your  presence 
at  the  installation  of 
The  Honourable  John  Black  Aird 
as  the  twenty-eighth  Chancellor  of  the  University 
on  Monday,  September  22, 1986  at  3.00  p.m. 
in  Convocation  Hall 
Reception  to  follow 


A shining  example 

Two  thousand  U of  T students  enjoys  a shine  given  by  Joseph  Paradi 
took  to  the  streets  (and  the  Office  Jr.  and  Nadine  Aweida,  co-chairmen 
of  the  President)  earlier  this  month  of  U of  T’s  campaign.  Students  raised 
for  Shinerama,  the  annual  campaign  a total  of  $39,000  from  shoe  shines 
to  help  raise  money  for  cystic  fibrosis  and  other  events, 
research.  President  George  Connell 
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During  1986-87,  the  Bulletin  will  be  published  on  the  following  days: 


September  29 

January  12 

April  6 

October  14 

January  26 

April  20 

October  27 

February  9 

May  4 

November  10 

February  23 

May  25 

November  24 

March  9 

June  15 

December  8 

March  23 

June  29 
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DEADLINES 

Deadlines  for  receipt  of  material  at  the  offices  of  the  Bulletin, 
Department  of  Communications,  45  Willcocks  St.,  are: 

Events  listings:  5 p.m.,  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  paper  in 
which  they  are  to  appear 

Editorial  material:  noon,  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  paper 
Advertising:  Space  for  display  advertising  must  be  booked  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  issue  in  which  the  ad  is  to  appear.  Ad 
copy  must  be  at  the  Bulletin  offices  no  later  than  10  days  before 
publication  date. 

Classified  ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing  with  payment  no 
later  than  10  days  before  publication  date. 

For  information  about  both  display  and  classified  advertising  in 
the  Bulletin,  please  call  978-4933. 
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University 

renewal 

Continued  from  Page  1 

it  takes  a deliberate  effort  of  will  to  gain 
the  time  and  freedom  from  the  demands 
of  office.” 

Undergraduate  experience 

“Certainly  the  overwhelming  concern, 
in  many  different  quarters,  is  under- 
graduate education  and  the  quality  of 
the  undergraduate  experience.  This 
issue  is  on  everybody’s  mind.” 

Connell  said  there  are  general  con- 
siderations — “what  are  we  trying  to 
allow  our  undergraduates  to  achieve  in 
their  educational  experience?”  — and 
specific  ones  — schedules  and  access  to 
courses  and  overcrowded  classrooms. 

The  scope  of  renewal  of  under- 
graduate education  will  “transcend  the 
normal  patterns  of  evolution”  in  the 
University,  he  said,  but  when  asked  if  he 
thought  the  changes  would  entail  a 
selective  concentration  of  resources  in 
certain  areas  and  their  reduction  or 
elimination  in  others,  he  indicated  only 
that  through  the  consultative  process 
decisions  will  be  made. 

“There’s  no  way  any  president  can 
simply  announce  that  the  University  is 
going  to  change  and  how  it  will  come 
about.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  here,  each  of  whom  has  a stake  in 
the  institution,  an  authentic  view  of  the 
University  and  their  relationship  to  it.” 

University  Governance 

“The  nature  of  uni versify  governance 
and  the  attitudes  of  people  to  the  gov- 
erning body  have  a lot  of  significance  in 
its  life,”  Connell  said.  “Governing  Coun- 
cil gets  the  job  done  in  the  sense  of  per- 


forming the  requirements  of  the  U of  T 
Act,  but  in  its  present  form,  I’m  not 
sure  it  is  well  designed  to  facilitate 
change. 

“There  is  certainly  some  sense  of 
distance,  if  not  alienation,  between 
faculty  at  large  and  Governing  Council, 
and  that  circumstance  seems  to  induce 
defensive  positions,”  Connell  said. 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
faculty  association  contains  several 
policies  that  can  be  changed  only 
through  negotiation  between  the 
parties.  “It  has  turned  out  that  there 
has  been  little  change.”  The  framework 
for  adaptation  is  not  flexible  enough, 
Connell  said. 

He  said  the  situation  is  freer  at  uni- 
versities with  senates  in  which  the  fac- 
ulty at  large  have  confidence.  However, 
he  added,  he  was  not  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  a return  of  the  senate  or 
bicameralism  at  U of  T. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  solutions  are 
yet,  but  I think  governance  is  part  of  the 
agenda,  clearly.” 

Research  Resources 

New  federal  and  provincial  research 
funding  policies  are  not  satisfactory,  the 
president  said,  and  the  universities  must 
attempt  to  have  them  changed. 

“I  think  the  federal  situation  is  ex- 
tremely serious.  The  government  is  in 
fact  reducing  the  base  funding  of  the 
research  councils  at  a time  when  it  badly 
needs  to  be  stabilized.” 

The  federal  government  is  the  only 
significant  patron  of  disinterested 
scholarship  in  the  country , he  said,  and 
its  financial  support  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  replace. 

“If  the  matching  grants  program 
were  built  on  top  of  adequate  base 
funding,  that  would  be  a promising 
development,  but  the  government  has 
made  both  the  research  councils  and  the 
universities  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
matching  grants  program  even  to 


maintain  their  present  level  of  activity.” 

Universities  should  contribute  “when 
and  how  they  can”  to  commercially 
oriented  research,  he  said,  but  such 
activity  should  supplement  a founda- 
tional research  program  directed  by 
research  workers  themselves. 

Commercially  directed  research 
mustn’t  overshadow  science  or  other 
cultural  activities,  especially  the  arts, 
Connell  said.  On  his  recent  visit  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  — for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  alumni  and  fundraising  — 
many  of  his  hosts  told  him  they  had  paid 
a heavy  price  in  cultural  terms  for  their 
economic  achievements.  “They  were 
very  self-conscious  that  the  arts  were 
not  really  flourishing  because  the 
emphasis  was  so  strongly  on  commerce, 
manufacturing  and  trade.” 

With  regard  to  provincial 
developments,  Connell  said  the  success 
of  the  premier’s  council  on  science  and 
technology  depends  on  its  ability  to  find 
special  initiatives  that  contribute  to 
global  patterns  of  development  in  micro- 
electronics, telecommunications, 
robotics,  computers  and  biotechnology. 
However,  the  government  must  not 
ignore  the  breadth  of  research  activity 
in  Ontario.  He  counsels  a 20  to  40-year 
view  of  research  and  development. 

Fundraising 

Connell  said  the  private  funding  cam- 
paign and  renewal  are  his  main 
priorities  and  he  will  divide  his  time 
between  them. 

“I  give  a large  share  of  my  time  to 
contacts  with  prospective  benefactors, 
primarily  at  this  stage  with  corporate 
ones.  The  pace  of  activity  will  grow 
rapidly  over  the  next  few  months.” 

The  Marts  & Lundy  report  on  the 
potential  for  private  funding  (see  story 
page  1)  is  encouraging,  he  said,  and  he 
was  pleased  by  the  high  degree  of 
recognition  and  approval  he  has 
achieved  among  the  key  individuals 
interviewed. 

“I  feared  we  might  have  a tougher 
problem  ahead  of  us,  because  some 
aspects  of  university  affairs  don’t 
receive  widespread  approval  among  cor- 

Bulletin's 
40th  year 
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both  a new  look  and  an  award.  The 
Canadian  Council  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  (CCAE)  named  the 
Bulletin  the  best  university  tabloid  or 
newspaper  for  an  internal  or  external 
market  in  its  annual  awards  competi- 
tion. Steve  Behai  received  second  prize 
in  the  best  photo  category  for  his 
photograph  of  the  Graduate  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama  production,  The 
Servant  of  Two  Masters  (Nov.  5,  1985). 

Other  awards  presented  to  U of  T by 
the  CCAE  in  Vancouver  this  summer 
were: 
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One  Year  Term 

One  of  the  problems  with  a mortgage  is  that  you,  the  borrower,  get 
"locked  in"  for  a set  term  at  a fixed  interest  rate  with  few  options  to 
prepay  either  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  principal.  At  UNICOLL 
you  don't  have  that  problem. 

An  open  mortgage  is  just  that  — a contract  that  is  open;  it  can  be 
paid  off  at  any  time  even  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  balance  by 
as  little  as  $100  whenever  you  feel  like  it.  The  competition  are  slowly 
trying  to  catch  up,  but  at  UNICOLL  we  have  always  had  this  feature! 

We  also  feel  that  you  should  not  be  penalized  when  taking  out  a 2nd 
MORTGAGE  and  as  such  our  current  interest  rate  for  2nd  mortgages  is 
extremely  attractive.  And  they,  too,  are  completely  open. 


UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 

Universities  and  Colleges  Credit  Union 
245  College  Street  (at  Spadina) 

Toronto  M5T1R5 
978-5505 
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Member  of  Ontario  Share  and 
Oeposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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porations.  But  these  aspects  don’t  seem 
to  overshadow  the  University’s  ex- 
tremely positive  reputation.” 

Provincial  system 

Connell  said  the  province  needs  a com- 
prehensive policy  on  post-secondary 
education.  In  general,  the  universities 
have  not  been  as  effective  as  they  might 
have  been  in  their  joint  policy  initiatives. 
However,  there  has  been  no  absence  of 
policy  advice  for  the  government  from 
the  institutions  themselves,  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  or  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs. 

“The  missing  factor  is  the  will  of  suc- 
cessive governments  to  take  the  issue 
(of  a global  policy  on  post-secondary 
education)  seriously  and  give  it  the 
energy  and  effort  it  deserves.” 

A complete  policy  would  include  a full 
elaboration  of  the  meaning  and  costs  of 
accessibility. 

“If  the  government  is  to  be  com- 
mitted to  accessibility  — and  I think 
there  are  good  grounds  for  it  — they 
should  begin  by  understanding  the 
capabilities  of  the  existing  universities. 
I think  the  particular  role  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  should  be  shaped  to 
some  degree  in  the  context  of  a broader 
provincial  policy.  As  that  policy  doesn’t 
exist,  it  cannot  provide  any  guidance.  At 
the  present  time,  U of  T is  somewhat 
over  capacity  on  the  St.  George 
campus.” 

Despite  periods  “very  close  to  consen- 
sus” among  Ontario  universities,  they 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  “a  shared  under- 
standing of  their  respective  roles  in  rela- 
tion to  accessibility,”  Connell  said. 

The  general  trend  in  public  affairs  has 
been  towards  parity  between  individ- 
uals, groups,  regions  and  institutions,  he 
said,  citing  the  provincial  funding  for- 
mula as  “a  powerful  levelling  force”. 

“It’s  a kind  of  myth  that  all  univer- 
sities are  the  same  and  can  be  accom- 
modated in  a uniform  set  of  policies.  In 
fact,  the  universities  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent. I think  wise  government  policies 
would  attempt  to  recognize  and  build  on 
these  differences.” 


• Best  magazine  directed  at  alumni  — 
the  University  of  Toronto  Graduate, 
and  the  University  of  Winnipeg  Journal 

• Best  magazine  directed  at  an  audience 
other  than  alumni  — the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Columns  and  Dniversite  du 
Quebec  Reseau 

• Best  achievement  in  research  writing 
— Naomi  Mallovy , “Tracking  Down  the 
Origin  of  Thought”  ( Graduate 
March/ April  1985);  third  place,  Arthur 
Kaptainis,  “Why  Can’t  Women  Read 
Road  Maps?”  ( Graduate  November/ 
December  1985) 

• Best  photograph  — Brian  Smale 
(“Stars  in  her  Eyes:  Helen  Hogg”, 
Graduate  September/October  1985) 

• Best  package  of  promotional  material 
for  alumni  fundraising  — Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering 

• Feature  writing  category  — second 
place,  John  Aitken,  “Ethics  and 
Engineering”  ( Graduate , January/ 
February  1985);  third  place,  Patrick 
Donohue,  “A  Hundred  Years  of 
Mischief”,  ( Graduate , November/ 
December  1985) 

Management 

award 

Two  members  of  the  U of  T Faculty  of 
Management  Studies  have  received  an 
award  from  the  Academy  of  Manage- 
ment, a US  association  with  inter- 
national membership,  for  the  best 
overall  paper  submitted.  Professors 
J.V.  Singh  and  R.J.  House  of  U of  T and 
D.J.  Tucker  of  McMaster  University 
won  for  their  paper  on  why  young 
voluntary  organizations  die.  The  award 
was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  academy  in  Chicago  earlier  this 
month. 
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Writer-in-residence 
sees  myth  in  life 


Gwendolyn  MacEwen 

Late  afternoon  my  bike  takes  me 

across  the  city.  I wonder 
how  we  fashion  our  lives,  these 

brilliant  disorders,  these 
fine,  inspired  errors,  when  — look  — 

the  future  is  utterly 
implicit  in  the  present,  the  present  is 
the  logical  outcome 
Of  all  points  in  the  past,  and  that 

building  going  up  across 
the  street  has  been  going  up  forever. 

Everything  we  do  now 
contains  the  seeds  of  its  own 

unfolding.  The  bridge  eases 
over  the  deep  ravine.  Something  tells 

me: 

You  urill  never  do  anything  more  vital, 
more  profound,  more 
perfect  or  more  necessary  than  what  you 
are  doing  right  now. 

Today  has  been  Friday;  that  was  its 
name  — Friday  — 
and  the  sunlight  at  Sherbourne  and 
Bloor  completes  the  city. 

The  entangledness  in  this  poem  of 
past,  present  and  future  is  a recurrent 
concern  of  MacEwen ’s.  She  muses 
whimsically:  “There’s  something  quite 
perverse  about  getting  older  instead  of 
getting  younger  or  even  staying  the 
same  age  and  getting  smarter.”  She  felt 
that  she  had  become  wise  at  40,  but  at 
45  she’s  less  sure. 

Nonetheless,  MacEwen  is  now  secure 
as  a writer.  She  knows  what  projects 
she  will  have  completed  within  the  next 
10  years,  though  not  in  what  order,  and 
she  knows  that  she’ll  get  by  financially. 
Her  economic  circumstances  dictate  the 
order:  for  a novel,  she  needs  a couple  of 
years  uninterrupted  by  money-making 
ventures,  but  when  she  is  writing  poetry 
she  is  able  to  undertake  reading  tours 
and  assignments.  Once  she  embarks  on 
a prose  project,  she  adheres  to  a strict 
schedule  that  demands  total  concentra- 
tion for  several  hours.  That  kind  of 
discipline  isn’t  possible  for  poetry,  a 
more  delicate  and  spontaneous  art. 
“The  poems  just  come  out  when  they’re 
ready  to  come.”  • 

This  year  is  a year  for  poetry:  As  well 
as  seeing  students  in  her  office  in  New 
College  on  Monday  and  Friday  after- 
noons (preferably  with  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted ahead  of  time),  MacEwen  will  be 
doing  readings  on  campus.  On  Sept.  29 
at  4.30  p.m.  she’ll  be  reading  from  her 
new  book  of  poetry  in  the  Library  at 
Hart  House. 


Alway  appointed  to 
heritage  foundation 


Premier  David  Peterson  has 
appointed  Hart  House  Warden 
Richard  Alway  vice-chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation.  Alway 
has  been  a member  of  the  board  and 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Museums  of  Canada  since  1979  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Gallery  since  1981.  Most  recently  he 
was  on  the  Nielsen  Task  Force  review- 
ing federal  government  programs  in 
communications  and  culture. 


The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
initiates  and  awards  grants  to  heritage 
conservation  projects  with  a special 
emphasis  on  archaeology,  provincial 
history  and  architectural  conservation. 
Among  its  other  activities  the  founda- 
tion owns  and  manages  48  heritage 
properties  on  behalf  of  the  province  and 
is  responsible  for  administering  the 
$25  million  Niagara  Escarpment 
Endowment. 


Archives 

hours 

extended 


The  Reading  Room  of  the  University 
Archives  will  now  be  open  from 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  Uni- 
versity archivist  Kent  Haworth  has 
announced. 

Reference  questions  relating  to  the 
archives’  holdings  of  official  administra- 
tive records  of  University  departments 
and  the  private  papers  of  faculty  and 
staff  should  be  directed  to  Sharon 
Larade,  reference  archivist,  978-5344. 


Musical 

mayhem 

With  more  than 
2,000  students, 
their  faces  painted,  and 
about  the  same  number 
of  chairs,  SAC’s  game 
of  musical  chairs  was 
billed  as  Canada’s 
largest.  Winner  of  the 
orientation  day  event, 
held  on  King’s  College 
Circle  Sept.  5,  was  UC 
student  Fionntan 
Hartnett. 


by  Judith  Knelman 

At  first  glance,  the  situation  of 
Gwendolyn  MacEwen,  writer-in- 
residence  at  U of  T for  1986-87,  may 
seem  somewhat  incongruous  in  that  she 
has  never  been  to  university  — indeed, 
chose  not  to  go  to  university.  On 
deciding,  before  finishing  grade  13,  that 
what  she  needed  in  order  to  be  a writer 
was  to  practise  writing,  she  promptly 
dropped  out  and  wrote. 

MacEwen  is,  in  fact,  singularly  well 
equipped  to  be  advising  students  on 
their  writing,  since  she  has  published  in 
just  about  every  genre  available  to  a 
creative  writer  — poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  children’s  literature,  transla- 
tions and  travel  literature  — and  has 
won  prizes  for  her  poetry  (including  the 
Governor-General’s  award) and  fiction. 
She’s  known  for  elevating  descriptions 
of  everyday  life  to  mythic  proportions 
and  for  combining  fantasy  and  history. 
“I  see  time  as  circular,  not  linear,  so  I 
draw  heavily  on  the  past,  and  the  future 
is  as  important  to  me  as  the  present.” 
She  tells  students  wondering  why 
they’re  in  university  that  they’ll  write 
when  they’re  ready  to.  She  was  ready 
early. 

While  still  in  her  teens  MacEwen  had 
her  first  poem  published  in  The  Cana- 
dian Forum,  gave  poetry  readings  at 
the  Bohemian  Embassy  coffee  house 
and  sold  booklets  of  her  poetry  run  off 
on  a duplicator  and  stitched  together  by 
hand. 

She  completed  her  education  in  her 
own  way  — primarily  by  reading,  study- 
ing languages,  travelling  and  writing 
relentlessly  — and  has  no  regrets  about 
not  having  gone  to  university.  All  along, 
she  has  managed  to  support  herself 
through  her  writing  — on  Canada  Coun- 
cil grants,  royalties  from  her  prose 
writing  and  payments  for  readings  and 
reviews.  “It  was  very  difficult  in  the 
beginning,”  she  says.  “I  lived  on  a 
shoestring  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
years.  But  I live  very  frugally  anyway. 
I don’t  have  a car,  a colour  TV,  a 
house . . . .” 

After  years  of  travel,  she  now  finds 
herself  turning  down  trips.  She  has 
come  to  see  that  Canada  is  just  as  exotic 
as  the  countries  she’s  visited.  “The  land 
is  as  full  of  mystery  and  secrets  and 
wonders  as  any  other  land,”  she 
reflects.  “It  just  appears  more  barren.” 
She  lives  in  the  lower  half  of  a duplex 
not  far  from  the  campus  and  gets 
around  by  bicycle,  delighting  in  the 
speed  at  which  a Torontonian  on  wheels 
can  dip  into  one  culture  after  another. 
Her  latest  collection  of  poems,  After- 
worlds,  to  be  brought  out  in  February 
by  McClelland  and  Stewart,  contains 
this  description  of  what  bicycle-riding  in 
the  city  can  inspire: 
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U of  T day 

Continued  from  Page  1 

like  alumni  homecoming  and  various 
departmental  open  houses  as  well  as 
arts  and  science  Saturday,  planners 
hope  to  boost  attendance  for  all  events 
and  create  a much  stronger  impression 
of  the  University . 

“There’s  a synergy  involved  with 
having  everything  at  once,”  says 
Ricker.  “It’s  amazing  that  we’ve  never 
done  it  before.” 

Immediately  following  U of  T Day,  its 
impact  will  be  assessed  so  that  even 
bigger  and  better  U of  T Days  can  be 
planned  for  future  years. 

The  idea  of  this  first  U of  T Day  has 
caught  on  extremely  well  within  the 
University,  says  coordinator  Bert 
Pinnington,  director,  alumni  affairs.  He 
says  many  people  in  the  University  have 
exerted  “all  the  push  and  pull  that’s 
necessary  to  get  a thing  like  this  off  the 
ground.  The  support  of  the  University 
community  has  been  quite  remarkable.” 
David  Cameron  agrees.  “I  have  been 
very,  very  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  commitment  of  people  throughout 
the  University  to  making  this  a 
success.” 

Library  science 

One  group  determined  to  make  a splash 
is  the  Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science.  “I  believe  the  faculty  does  a 
tremendous  job  but  it  hides  its  light  too 
much  under  a bushel,”  says  Professor 
Larry  Denis,  coordinator  of  FLIS 
U of  T Day  events.  Come  U of  T Day, 
the  faculty  will  be  indulging  in  some  bla- 
tant boasting.  “That’s  the  name  of  the 
game,”  says  Denis.  “We  haven’t  done 
enough  of  this  before.” 

The  FLIS  open  house  will  feature 
demonstrations  of  computer  research 
and  reference  services,  hands-on  oppor- 
tunities for  computer  animation  and 
sound  effects,  computer  programs  for 
children  and  children’s  library 
materials.  Patty  Romanko  of  the  Scar- 
borough Public  Library  will  be  telling 
tales  for  toddlers. 

Besides  displaying  photographs  of 
former  students  who  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  society,  the  faculty 
has  persuaded  many  graduates  to  show 
off  their  diverse  talents  for  the  benefit 


Parking  for 
installation 

Parking  on  the  front  campus  around 
King’s  College  Circle  on  Sept.  22 
will  not  be  possible  due  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Chancellor.  Holders  of 
regular  University  of  Toronto  un- 
reserved parking  permits  are  requested 
to  park  in  other  University  lots  on  that 
day.  For  more  information  please 
telephone  the  Parking  Office,  978-2336. 


of  visitors.  Marion  Wilburn,  genealogist 
and  librarian,  will  help  people  of  British 
ancestry  trace  their  roots.  Kevin 
Harrington,  teacher  and  librarian,  will 
tell  people  interesting  lore  about  their 
names.  People  can  have  rare  books  ap- 
praised by  one  of  the  librarians.  Mark 
Hand  will  name  any  tune  visitors  can 
hum.  “It  could  be  the  theme  from  the 
second  movement  of  the  seventh  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  and  he  will  identify 
it,”  says  Denis. 

How  does  all  this  fit  into  the  mandate 
of  library  science?  “It’s  information!” 
says  Denis. 

Humanities 

An  equally  impressive  outburst  of 
scholarly  energy  will  be  awaiting 
visitors  at  the  Research  Fair  for  the 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  in  the 
East  and  West  Halls  of  University 
College.  Says  fair  coordinator  Professor 
Francess  Halpenny:  “I  believe  the 
humanities  are  as  lively  and  interesting 
as  any  demonstration  in  a test  tube. 
That’s  what  we’re  out  to  prove.” 

The  fair  will  include  demonstrations 
of  projects  from  the  Centre  for  Com- 
puting & the  Humanities.  The  philos- 
ophy department  will  demonstrate  sym- 
bolic logic  on  computers.  Videotapes 
used  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare  will  be 
shown.  Scholars  connected  with  the 
Historical  Atlas  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
projects  in  the  Consortium  for  Research 
in  the  Humanities,  will  illustrate  map 
making  skills. 

Other  consortium  projects 
represented  at  the  fair  will  be:  the 
Dictionary  of  Old  English,  la  Correspon- 
dance  de  Madame  de  Graffigny,  Royal 
Inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia,  Dictionary 
of  Canadian  Biography,  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama,  Collected  Works 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Collected  Works  of 
Erasmus  and  the  Zola  Project. 

People  won’t  find  the  displays 
esoteric,  Halpenny  insists.  She  says  the 
demonstrations  will  be  dynamic  and  the 
people  manning  them  will  interact  with 
visitors  in  guessing  games  and  hands-on 
partipation.  Even  children  will  find  lots 
to  interest  them. 

Among  the  many  other  projects 
represented  at  the  fair  will  be:  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
centres  and  institutes  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  Wadi  Tumilat 
project  by  the  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  and  multi-volume 
editorial  projects  on  the  works  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  W.  B.  Yeats  and  J.M. 
Synge  by  members  of  the  Department 
of  English. 

Engineering 

Engineering  will  offer  the  many 
attractions  the  public  has  enjoyed  in  the 
open  houses  held  by  the  faculty  in  recent 
years.  People  will  be  able  to  test  their 
flying  skills  in  a flight  simulator.  There 
will  be  demonstrations  of  the  famous 
Canadarm,  designed  jointly  by  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engin- 
eering and  Spar  Aerospace  and  used  on 
NASA  shuttle  flights.  Wind  tunnel  ex- 
periments will  be  conducted.  In  the 
structural  testing  lab,  people  will  be  able 
to  watch  tension  tests  on  steel  beams, 
concrete  and  cables. 

Another  fascinating  exhibit  will  be  the 


faculty’s  SLOWPOKE  nuclear  reactor, 
which  has  been  used  for,  among  other 
things,  dating  archaeological  finds  and 
analyzing  a piece  of  Napoleon  s hair  for 
traces  of  poison. 

In  engineering  alone,  about  300  fac- 
ulty and  students  will  be  on  duty.  Mai 
McGrath,  assistant  to  the  dean,  alumni 
liaison,  believes  the  faculty’s  open  house 
record  of  5,000  visitors  will  be  sur- 
passed. Part  of  the  increase  in  attend- 
ance will  be  due  to  the  combining  of 
open  house  and  homecoming,  he 
believes.  In  the  past,  he  says,  it  was 
disappointing  for  homecoming  alumni  to 
find  the  faculty  “shut  up  like  a drum.” 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  presence 
of  alumni  on  U of  T Day  will  be  at  the 
blue  and  white  striped  hospitality  tent 
on  King’s  College  Circle,  where  they 
will  be  dishing  out  refreshments  and 
information  all  day.  Coffee,  snacks  and 
light  meals  will  be  available  at  various 
other  spots  on  campus , but  the  culinary 
sensation  of  the  day  should  be  the  SAC- 
organized  barbeque  of  a steer  from  the 
farm  of  Vice-President  Alec  Pathy  and 
donated  by  him  to  the  U of  Day  cause . 

Party  atmosphere 

Some  2,000  orange  and  yellow  balloons 
will  decorate  the  St.  George  campus.  In- 
dividual faculties  will  brighten  their 
premises  with  more  balloons.  (Word  has 
it  that  FLIS  intends  to  create  a special 
environment  by  covering  the  entire  ceil- 
ing of  one  room  with  balloons.)  Twenty 
huge  blue  banners  with  the  orange  and 
yellow  U of  T Day  logo  will  fly  from  ma- 
jor buildings. 

Decorations  on  the  campus  will  be  put 
up  by  physical  plant  and  volunteers 
from  engineering.  Apart  from  the  many 
volunteers  in  each  faculty  involved  in 
U of  T Day,  the  central  planning  com- 
mittee will  have  100  volunteers,  both 
students  and  alumni,  with  distinctive 
identification,  posted  at  entrances  to  the 
campus,  at  TTC  stops,  and  moving  from 
place  to  place  to  help  welcome  the 
public. 

Many  departments  have  ordered  of- 
ficial U of  T Day  sweatshirts  or  T-shirts 
from  the  U of  T Press.  People  who  want 
to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  day 
beforehand  will  be  able  to  buy  the  shirts 
from  the  Bookroom. 

Traditional  homecoming  events  like 
the  float  parade  and  the  football  game 
will  add  to  the  party  atmosphere.  The 
floats  will  assemble  on  Devonshire 
Place,  then  at  10  a.m.  travel  east  on 
Hoskin  Avenue  to  Queen’s  Park,  south 
on  University  Avenue  to  Elm  Street, 
west  to  McCaul  Street,  north  to  College 
Street,  west  to  King’s  College  Road  and 
around  the  circle,  with  judging  in  front 
of  Knox  College  at  11  a.m.  The 
homecoming  game  kicks  off  at  2 p.m. 
with  the  Varsity  Blues  vs  the  Guelph 
Gryphons. 

Other  sports  events  will  include:  the 
Boozer  Brown  annual  St.  Mike’s  alumni- 
student  football  game,  the  Blues  alum- 
ni hockey  game,  and  the  annual  alumni 
men’s  and  women’s  swimming  and 
diving  at  the  Athletic  Centre.  From 
noon  till  2 p.m.  the  Erindale  First 
Annual  Invitational  Croquet  Tourna- 
ment will  take  place  on  the  front  cam- 
pus and  at  2.30,  the  FLIS  students  will 
take  on  all  comers  in  a frisbee  competi- 
tion on  the  lawns  bordering  St.  George, 
Sussex  and  Huron  Streets. 

The  most  novel  sporting  event  of  the 
day,  a computer  race  originating  at 
Scarborough  College,  will  see  four- 
member  teams  rushing  through  com- 
puter quizzes  at  six  different  locations. 
Travelling  between  stops  by  such  means 
as  tricycle  and  wheelchair,  the  teams 
will  squeeze  in  greetings  from  the  Scar- 
borough mayor  and  a band  at  the  Scar- 
borough Civic  Centre , ending  up  with  a 
subway  ride  to  the  St.  George  station 
and  a bed  race  to  King's  College  Circle, 
arrival  expected  between  noon  and 
1 p.m. 

For  the  culturally  inclined,  student 
chamber  groups  will  be  giving  concerts 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  the  Hart  House  Chorus  will 
sing  in  the  quadrangle  of  Hart  House  at 


noon,  carillonneur  Sydney  Shep  will 
perform  on  the  Soldiers’  Tower  carillon 
at  11  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.  and  the  public 
will  be  welcome  to  attend  afternoon 
rehearsals  of  Durenmatt’s  play  The 
Visit  at  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College. 

Toronto  architectural  expert  William 
Dendy  will  conduct  tours  of  notable 
Victorian  houses  on  campus,  including 
those  slated  to  become  pant  of  the 
renovated  Woodsworth  College.  Noted 
Canadian  authors  such  as  Howard 
Engel  and  Joy  Fielding  will  be  on  hand 
in  the  Bookroom  for  readings  and 
autographs.  And  Walter  Pitman  of  the 
Ontario  Arts  Council,  director- 
designate  of  OISE,  will  give  a talk  at 

4 p.m.  in  the  FLIS  lecture  theatre,  on 
the  arts  as  communication. 

Art  at  Hart  House 

In  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  at 
Hart  House,  Aba  Bayesfsky  will  discuss 
his  exhibit  “Carnival  and  Other 
Portraits”  and  johnive  will  present  his 
photo  collage  “when  shadows  lengthen: 
a visual  poem” . Sculptor  Alex  de  Cosson 
will  invite  the  public  to  explore  his 
installation  project  in  the  Hart  House 
quadrangle.  Constructed  of  massive 
timbers,  the  sculpture  will  consist  of  two 
ramps  facing  one  another,  symbolizing 
the  connection  between  the  cultural  and 
athletic  functions  of  the  house.  De 
Cosson  says  he  intends  the  work’s  title, 
“Bridgit”,  in  an  imperative  sense.  “You 
have  to  learn  to  bridge  all  sorts  of 
things.  In  marriages  and  relationships, 
you  have  to  walk  the  tightrope,  be  sen- 
sitive to  both  sides,”  he  says. 

Suspended  over  the  ramps  will  be  a 
tunnel  through  which  adventurous  souls 
can  crawl . De  Cosson  says  the  passage 
through  the  tunnels  represents  birth 
and  life  in  general  or  university  life  in 
particular.  “You  start  at  one  end  and  go 
through.  Some  spend  a lot  of  time  in  the 
middle.  Some  never  get  out.  Some  get 
out  and  it  doesn’t  mean  anything.”  De 
Cosson  looks  forward  to  visitors’  reac-. 
tions  to  the  piece  on  U of  T Day.  “I’m 
willing  and  open  to  talk  to  anybody 
about  what  I do.  I quite  enjoy  it.” 

Visitors  more  interested  in  high  tech 
than  art  will  be  introduced  to  U of  T’s 
newest  and  most  impressive  acquisition: 
the  Cray  Supercomputer.  Slide  presen- 
tations and  demonstrations  on  a remote 
terminal  will  show  what  the  computer 
can  do. 

Almost  every  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  hold  an  open  house  or  exhibit  of 
some  kind.  The  Faculty  of  Law  will  hold 
a mock  trial  and  a panel  discussion,  “So 
You  Want  To  Be  a Lawyer?”  The 
Institute  of  Child  Study  will 
demonstrate  programs  for  infants  and 
nursery  and  elementary  school  children 
in  its  laboratory  school.  The  Faculty  of 
Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture 
will  demonstrate  computer  graphics  and 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  will  conduct  ex- 
periments in  which  visitors  can 
participate. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  show 
award-winning  student  works  from  the 
Department  of  Art  as  Applied  to 
Medicine.  The  School  of  Physical  & 
Health  Education  will  hold  laboratory 
demonstrations,  as  will  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy.  The  Faculty  of  Management 
Studies  will  offer  computer-based 
business  games  for  public  participation. 
The  Faculty  of  Nursing,  along  with 
displays  on  various  projects,  will  show 
videos  on  the  history  of  the  school  and 
on  students  in  clinical  settings. 

The  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre, 
the  Athletic  Centre  and  Hart  House  will 
be  open  all  day  to  demonstrate  their 
facilities  and  services.  The  International 
Student  Centre  will  present  displays  on 
foreign  students  at  U of  T. 

By  Oct.  18  the  list  may  be  even 
longer.  Those  intrepid  souls  who 
haven’t  had  their  fill  of  excitement  by 

5 p.m.  can  finish  off  the  day  with  a rock 
concert  in  front  of  Convocation  Hall 
followed  by  a Monte  Carlo  night  at  Innis 
College. 


Lecture  on  the  Teetzel  Foundation 

SHIRLEY  G.  MORRISS 

Time,  Women  and  Architecture: 
Ontario  Graduates  1920-1960 


Monday,  September  22,  1986  at  4:30  pm 
Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF,  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

An  exhibit,  “For  the  Record”,  will  be  on  view 
from  September  17  to  October  3 in  the 
Architecture  Building,  230  College  Street 
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Personnel  department 
tests  de-centralization 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Dagmar  Mills,  coordinator  of 
personnel  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  will  be  the  key  player  in  the 
first  pilot  project  in  de-centralization  of 
personnel  administration  — one  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Duffy 
Committee  report  of  June  1984. 

The  project  will  test  the  effectiveness 
of  training  existing  divisional  staff  to 
assume  the  role  of  professional  person- 
nel officers  at  the  divisional  level,  says 
Carole  Farr,  manager,  personnel 
services. 

Instead  of  sending  trained  personnel 
officers  out  to  acquire  divisional  ex- 
perience, as  suggested  in  the  Duffy 
report,  the  project  brings  someone  from 
one  of  the  divisions  into  the  personnel 
department  for  training. 

Farr  says  personnel  chose  dentistry 
as  the  place  to  test  de-centralization 
because  the  faculty  already  had  some- 
one fulfilling  a full-time  personnel 
function.  “This  seemed  like  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  de-centralization,  since 
dentistry  is  one  of  the  few  faculties  that 
has  a virtually  100  percent  personnel 
person. 

“Another  important  consideration  in 
selecting  Dagmar  was  her  suitability  for 
training  in  this  area,”  Farr  adds. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  Mills  has 
been  handling  such  typical  personnel 
functions  as  recruiting,  interviewing, 


career  counselling,  training  and  salary 
administration  — in  close  consultation 
with  the  personnel  department. 

As  Mills  sees  it,  the  project  will  enable 
her  to  “get  more  expertise  and  work 
more  independently.” 

For  the  next  year,  Mills  will  divide  her 
time  equally  between  dentistry  and  the 
personnel  department.  “But  dentistry  is 
not  going  to  get  less  service  from  me,” 
she  points  out.  “All  my  work  will  be  for 
dentistry.  I’m  still  at  their  disposal. 
They  have  my  new  phone  number.” 

Under  the  supervision  of  a senior 
person  at  215  Huron,  Mills  will  study 
basic  personnel  principles  and  attend 
relevant  courses  and  seminars.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  her 
training  will  be  the  many  day  to  day 
contacts  with  the  personnel  staff.  As 
well  as  regular  staff  meetings,  the 
informal  exchange  of  ideas  and  discus- 
sion of  issues  will  help  Mills  acquire 
professional  perspective. 

Farr  expects  dentistry  to  notice  faster 
response  on  personnel  issues.  “It  will 
take  less  time  to  get  things  done,”  says 
Farr.  “There  will  be  less  complexity. 
They  can  come  to  Dagmar  and  she  can 
get  involved.”  Farr  says  departments 
sometimes  experience  delays  while  they 
try  to  find  out  personnel’s  position  on  an 
issue  or  what  procedures  to  follow. 

Farr  believes  Mills  will  make  progress 
in  training  dentistry  staff.  “We  don’t 


The  Cray  has  arrived 


The  Cray  X-MP/22  supercomputer 
arrived  on  campus  Sept.  2.  A 
crane  lowered  the  machine,  which 
weighs  49,000  lbs.,  through  an 
opening  cut  in  the  roof  of  the 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  The 
Supercomputer  Users’  Group  is 


holding  a public  seminar  Sept.  24 
designed  for  a general  audience  of 
potential  users,  as  well  as  those  with 
a more  technical  interest  in  the  super- 
computer. (See  Events  for  more 
details.)  The  Cray  is  scheduled  to  go 
into  full  production  Oct.  1. 


have  the  resources  or  the  time  to  do  it. 
Also,  it  should  be  done  at  the  divisional 
level.”  With  her  wider  perspective  after 
the  project,  Mills  will  be  able  to  advise 
staff  of  career  options  open  to  them 
within  the  University  as  a whole,  not 
just  in  dentistry. 

Mills  might  also  take  over  workshops 
for  supervisors  normally  held  at  215 
Huron  and  put  them  on  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry. 

While  Farr  says  personnel  wants  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  similar  projects 
with  other  faculties,  she  says  they  must 
have  candidates  “who  we  believe  can 
successfully  become  personnel  profes- 
sionals.” And  they  should  have  relevant 
job  experience,  “the  more  the  better.” 

De-centralization  requires  trained 
personnel  officers  who  can  maintain  an 
organizational  relationship  with  the  per- 
sonnel department,  Farr  says.  In  addi- 
tion, there  should  be  a limit  on  how  long 
an  officer  stays  in  one  division,  and 
there  should  be  on-line  access  to  person- 
nel’s data  base. 

Within  such  a structure,  Farr  says, 
the  de-centralization  envisioned  in  the 
Duffy  report  could  take  place.  Func- 
tions such  as  policy  and  program 
development,  job  evaluation  and  certain 
specialized  services  would  remain  with 
personnel.  Divisions  too  small  for  their 
own  personnel  officer  would  still  require 
the  full  range  of  services  from  215 
Huron. 

That  could  be  the  way  of  the  future,  if 
the  pilot  project  in  dentistry  works  out 
as  expected.  “We  believe  it  will  be  a suc- 
cessful venture,”  says  Farr.  “We’re  all 
really  excited  about  it.”  Mills  believes 
this  one  small  step  will  have  an  impact 
throughout  U of  T.  “We’re  all  going  to 
gain  from  this.” 


The  United 
Way 

challenge 


The  U of  T United  Way  goal  for  1986 
is  not  just  measured  in  dollars.  As 
President  George  Connell  noted  in  his 
recent  letter  to  staff,  organizers  are 
aiming  for  a 10  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  who  give  as  well 
as  the  amount  donated.  Last  year,  30 
percent  of  U of  T employees  gave 
$338,000  to  the  United  Way. 

This  year  there’s  fun  mixed  in  with 
giving.  Every  faculty  and  administra- 
tive staff  member  who  makes  a dona- 
tion to  the  United  Way  will  receive  a 
raffle  ticket  and  be  eligible  for  one  of 
several  grand  prizes.  Those  who  donate 
through  payroll  deduction  will  receive 
two  tickets.  Prizes  include  a trip,  a 
weekend  for  two  and  brunch  at  the 
Chelsea  Inn,  luggage,  lithographs, 
dinners  for  two,  and  limousine  service 
to  and  from  work.  The  draw  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  November. 

The  campaign  began  yesterday  with  a 
5 km.  run  around  King’s  College  Circle 
and  Queen’s  Park,  followed  by  a 
barbecue,  organized  by  SAC.  Runners 
included  athletes  from  Simcoe  Hall  and 
the  Varsity  Blues. 

Beginning  this  week,  the  volunteer 
canvassers  and  coordinators  will  be  ap- 
proaching staff  for  contributions.  The 
U of  T campaign  will  officially  end  on 
Oct.  18,  but  there  will  still  be  a chance  to 
donate  and  have  some  fun  — at  a 
fashion  show  and  brunch,  to  be  held  at 
the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  19.  For  more  information 
and  tickets,  telephone  Brian  Scott, 
586-8023. 

Co-chairs  of  this  year’s  United  Way 
campaign  are  Rivi  Frankie , director  of 
the  Career  Centre,  and  SGS  dean  Tom 
Robinson. 
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RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  any  of 
the  following  agencies,  please  contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 


Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  funds 
for  research  and  personnel 
awards  in  aid  of  basic  or 
applied  research  in  the 
biomedical  or  behavioural 
sciences  relevant  to  cystic 
fibrosis. 

Research  grant  applica- 
tions (new  and  renewal), 
scholarships  (for  candidates 
with  an  MD  or  PhD  or 
equivalent),  fellowships  and 
studentships  (from 
graduate  students 
registered  for  a higher 
degree)  have  a deadline  of 
October  1. 

Funding  is  also  offered 
for  visiting  scientist  awards 
and  travel  incentive  grants. 
These  may  be  applied  for  at 
any  time . 

Further  information  on 
these  and  other  programs 
may  be  obtained  from  the 
foundation’s  Grants  and 
Awards  Guide , revised 
1985,  available  from  ORA. 

Canadian  Electrical 
Association 

The  CE  A invites  the  sub- 
mission of  research  pro- 
posals on  the  following 
work: 

1.  Survey  of  the  proportion 
of  new  electrically  heated 
homes  in  various  thermal 
envelope  categories. 

2.  Demonstration  of  a 
hybrid  forced-air/radiant 
floor  heating  system . 

3.  Emerging  technologies 
impacting  on  electricity 
needs  in  the  year  2020. 

The  closing  for  receipt  of 
proposals  1 to  3 is  U p.m., 
Thursday,  October  9 at  the 
association. 


4.  Microwave  and  radio- 
frequency curing  of 
polymers. 

5.  Review  of  environmental 
monitoring  equipment  for 
air,  water  and  soil  systems. 

6.  Three-dimensional  model 
evaluation  of  time/ 
temperature  histories  of 
combustion  products  in  a 
coal -fired  utility  boiler. 

7.  Steam  turbine  blading 
repairs. 

The  closing  for  receipt  of 
proposals  4 to  7 is  k p.m., 
Thursday,  October  16  at  the 
association . 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

The  institute  has  made  a 
number  of  changes  to  the 
conditions  of  their  grant 
programs.  Investigators 
should  take  note  of  the 
following  major  changes: 

Ownership  of  Equipment 
The  title  to  all  equipment 
will  now  be  vested  in  the 
host  institution;  however, 
NCIC  reserves  the  right  to 
enter  into  discussion  con- 
cerning the  ultimate 
disposition  of  such  equip- 
ment in  the  event  of  pro- 
grammatic changes. 

Career  Award  Supplements 
Recipients  of  these  awards 
are  now  required  to  under- 
take that  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  their  working 
time  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
duct of  cancer  research. 
This  replaces  the  policy  of 
limited  supplemental  salary 
support  previously  allowed 
in  conjunction  with  the 
career  award. 

More  detailed  informa- 
tion on  these  and  other 


changes  can  be  found  in  the 
NCIC  Institute  Update 
1986/2  of  Aug.  14. 

Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research 
Council 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  advance  material  for 
operating  grants  in  the 
biological  sciences  is  to  be 
submitted  to  NSERC  by 
September  15. 

The  material  consists  of 
the  following 
documentation: 

Cell  biology  and  genetics  — 
five  copies  of  up  to  five 
reprints  or  preprints; 
renewal  applications  to 
include  the  names  of  three 
referees. 

Other  biological  fields  — 
two  copies  of  up  to  five 
reprints  or  preprints. 

Please  contact  ORA  for 
more  detailed  information. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Energy 

The  ministry  has  recently 
expressed  interest  in  iden- 
tifying faculty  interested  in 
energy -related  research . 
The  ministry’s  interests 
include  but  are  not  confined 
to  the  following: 

Liquid  and  gaseous  fuels; 
Transportation  fuels; 
Improvement  of  industrial 
efficiency; 

Low  pressure  natural  gas; 
Reverse  osmosis  and 
membranes; 

Energy  efficiency; 
Biological  regeneration  of 
methanes; 

Plasma  energy; 

Heat  pumps; 

Microwaves; 

Heatwaves; 

Fusion  fuels; 

Batteries; 

Fuel  cells; 


Applications  of  electricity ; 
Wood  and  wood  products 
energy; 

Bioenergy  conversion; 
Electro-technologies ; 
Energy  productions  from 
waste  and  biomass; 
Residential,  industrial  and 
commercial  building 
technologies; 

Heat  recovery  and 
recuperation ; 

Hydrogen  technology; 
Renewable  energy  systems. 

In  general , interested 
faculty  will  need  to 
cooperate  with  a private 
sector  partner,  either  an 
individual  or  an  organiza- 
tion, which  is  willing  to  co- 
fund the  project  with  the 
ministry.  The  main  source 
of  funding  will  be  through 
the  Enersearch  Program 
for  energy  technology 
development.  The  contact 
person  in  the  ministry  is 
Robert  J.  Duff,  adviser, 
fuels  research,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Energy, 
965-8326. 

Interested  faculty  may 
wish  to  contact  Mr.  Duff 
directly  to  determine 
mutual  interests.  Further 
information  on  the 
Enersearch  Program  can 
also  be  obtained  from  ORA. 

Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research 
Council 

The  International  Relations 
Division  of  SSHRC  has  an- 
nounced the  cancellation, 
effective  Sept.  15,  of  the 
travel  to  international  con- 
ferences program  (program 
461)  and  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  program  to  the 
universities . The  program 
will  be  financed  through  a 
block  grant  made  to  each 
university.  Procedures  to 
be  followed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  have  yet  to 
be  worked  out  but  they  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Results  of  the  SSHRC 
July  1 competition  will  be 
announced  Oct.  1 as  usual. 
Applications  for  the  Nov.  1 
competition  which  were 
postmarked  before  Aug.  29 
will  be  evaluated  with  the 
applications  for  the  July  1 
competition. 

University  Corporation 
for  Atmospheric  Research 
(US) 

The  UCAR  has  announced 
new  research  opportunities 
in  programs  established  in 
the  United  States  at  the 
Naval  Environmental 
Prediction  Research  Facil- 
ity (NEPRF)  in  Monterey, 
Cal.,  and  the  National 
Weather  Service  Prediction 
Centers  in  Maryland, 
Missouri  and  Florida. 

Appointments  will  be  for 
up  to  two  years,  and  will 
range  in  level  from  senior 
research  to  post-doctoral 
scientists.  Opportunities 
also  exist  for  graduate 
students  working  in  doc- 
toral research  programs. 


There  is  no  citizenship 
requirement. 

No  formal  application 
form  is  required,  but 
qualified  scientists  are  en- 
couraged to  apply  for  these 
programs  by  sending  a 
resume  along  with  a state- 
ment of  how  their  research 
interests  and  experience 
relate  to  the  areas  of  scien- 
tific interest  at  the 
institutions. 

There  is  no  deadline  date 
for  submission  of  applica- 
tions of  senior  appoint- 
ments and  they  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  any  time.  Post- 
doctoral and  graduate 
student  appointments  will 
be  made  from  applications 
submitted  by  February  7, 
1987. 

A detailed  description  of 
the  research  areas  involved 
may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting ORA. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Alcoholic  Beverage 
Medical  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
September  15. 

American  Lung  Associa- 
tion — personnel  awards : 
October  1 . 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  grants;  manpower 
development  awards ; 
associateships,  assistant- 
ships;  fellowships: 

October  15. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — fellowships; 
studentships ; scholarships ; 
research  grants  (new  and 
renewals):  October  1 . 

Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — 
research  grants:  October  1 . 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — annual  research 
grants;  research  scholar- 
ships; research  in  profes- 
sional education;  term 
research  grants;  visiting 
scientists;  research 
associateships: 

September  15. 

Cancer  Research  In- 
stitute (US)  — fellowships: 
October  1 . 

James  H.  Cummings 
Foundation  — faculties 
other  than  medicine, 
deadline  at  ORA: 

October  15. 

Dermatology  Foundation 
(US)  — research  grants; 
fellowships:  September  15. 

Easter  Seal  Research  In- 
stitute — research  grants: 
October  15. 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — 
research  grants; 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Parker  B.  Francis  Foun- 
dation — fellowships  in 
pulmonary  research: 
September  15. 

W.  Garfield  Weston 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  early  autumn. 

Imasco-CDC  Research 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  1. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — Eleanor 
Roosevelt  international 
cancer  fellowships;  inter- 
national fellowships: 
October  1 . 


Juvenile  Diabetes  Foun- 
dation (US)  — career 
development  awards; 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — fellowships: 
October  1 ; 
research  grants: 

October  15. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  Inc.  — president’s 
research  development; 
scientific  exchange: 

October  1 . 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
Fund  — research  grants: 
between  September  1 and 
October  15. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
basic  research  grants: 
October  1 . 

Medical  Research  Council 

— subject  research  develop- 
ment grants  (application); 
medical  education;  history 
of  health  sciences;  visiting 
scientists;  France-Canada 
exchange;  MRC  Groups 
(new  and  renewal): 

October  1 . 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
of  Canada  — career 
development;  post-doctoral 
fellowships;  research 
grants;  research  student- 
ships: October  1. 

NSERC  — biological 
sciences  advance  material : 
September  15; 
major  installation  (infra- 
structure concurrent  with 
major  installation  applica- 
tions to  be  submitted  with 
major  installation  applica- 
tions): October  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  September  30. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation/COMSOC  — 
lottery  grants  program: 
October  15. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  1 . 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Research  Institute  — 
research  grants:  October  1 . 

Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research 
Council  — International 
Relations  Division  — aid  to 
international  secretariats 
in  Canada;  grants  for  inter- 
national collaborative 
research;  bilateral  ex- 
change programs  (with 
France,  Japan,  Hungary, 
China  or  the  USSR): 
October  1 ; 

Research  Grants  Division 

— standard  research  grants 
and  major  research  grants: 
October  15', 

Research  Communication 
Division  — aid  to  occasional 
scholarly  conferences  in 
Canada  (March-June): 
October  30; 

New  SSHRC  Research 
Grants  guidebook  and  ap- 
plication forms  are  now 
available  from  ORA. 

U of  T — Humanities  & 
Social  Sciences  Committee 
of  the  Research  Board  — 
conference  travel: 
September  15; 
grants-in-aid:  October  1; 
general  research  grants: 
October  15. 


Erindale  Campus 


University  of  Toronto  in  Mississauga 


Erindale  presents  1986  Snider  Visiting  Lecturer 

Donald  Johanson 


Director  Institute  of 
Human  Origins 

Controversy  and  Consensus: 

The  Human 
Fossil  Record 
in  Africa 

Room  2074, 

South  Building 
Erindale  Campus 
U of  T 

September  22, 1 986 
8 p.m. 


INSTITUTE  OF 

HUMAN 

ORIGINS 


Admission  Free 


To  ensure  adequate  seating  at  the 
Erindale  Campus  you  are  asked  to 
call  828-5214  if  you  plan  to  attend. 

Location  of  Erindale 


The  Erindale  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  located 
on  Mississauga  Road,  lust  north 
of  Dundas  Street  (Hwy.  #5) 
in  Mississauga,  Ontario. 


The  Campus  is  easily  accessible 
via  the  Mississauga  public  transit 
system.  U of  T faculty,  staff  and 
students  should  consult  the 
schedule  for  the  intercampus 
bus  service. 


Department  of  English 
Visiting  Snider  Lecturer 

John  Hollander 
Yale  University 


The  Philosopher’s  Cat: 
Philosophers’  Examples 
and  Poets’  Fictions 

4:30  p.m.,  Wednesday  October  1 
Room  3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall 
Victoria  College 


Reading  from  his  Poetry 

8 p.m.,  Thursday  October  2 
Alumni  Hall 
Victoria  College 
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University  Grading  Practices  Policy 


At  the  May  29,  1986  Governing  Council 
meeting,  the  revised  University 
Grading  Practices  Policy  was  approved. 
The  policy  governs  the  evaluation  of  all 
students,  with,  the  exception  of  those 
taking  courses  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

I would  draw  your  attention  in  par- 
ticular to  the  new  provisions  in  Part  II 
governing  grading  procedures  which  af- 
fect the  marks  review  process  as  well  as 
some  elements  of  the  classroom 
procedure. 

Departmental  publications  or  faculty 
calendars  will  be  amended  in  due  course 
to  reflect  the  revised  policy.  Meanwhile, 
it  will  receive  wide  distribution  through 
publication  in  the  campus  press.  Also,  as 
the  policy  directs,  principals,  deans, 
directors  and  chairs  will  circulate  to 
their  staff  divisional  regulations  cur- 
rently in  place. 

Joan  E.  Foley 
Vice-President  & Provost 
September  1986 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Grading 
Practices  Policy  is  to  ensure: 

(a)  that  grading  practices  throughout 
the  University  reflect  appropriate 
academic  standards ; 

(b)  that  the  evaluation  of  student  per- 
formance is  made  in  a fair  and  objective 
manner  against  these  academic 
standards; 

(c)  that  grade  scales,  while  remaining 
suited  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
every  division,  are  compatible  with  each 
other; 

(d)  that  the  academic  standing  of  every 
student  can  be  accurately  assessed  even 
when  courses  have  been  taken  in  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  University  and 
evaluated  according  to  different  grade 
scales. 

Application  of  Policy 
The  Policy  applies  to  all  individuals  and 
committees  taking  part  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  student  performance  in  degree, 
diploma,  and  certificate  credit  courses 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  courses),  ex- 
cluding courses  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


University  Grading  Practices  Policy 

Part  I:  Grades 


Meaning  of  Grades 

Grades  are  a measure  of  the  perform- 
ance of  a student  in  individual  courses. 
Each  student  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  how  well  he  or  she  has  com- 
mand of  the  course  materials. 

1.1  A grade  assigned  in  a course  is  not 
an  assessment  of  standing  within  a pro- 
gram of  studies.  To  determine  the  re- 
quirements for  credit  and  standing  in  a 
program  of  studies,  the  academic 
regulations  of  the  division  in  which  the 
program  is  offered  should  be  consulted. 

1.2  Grades  for  each  course  shall  be 
assigned  with  references  to  the  follow- 
ing meanings  (which  may  be  expanded 
in  the  divisional  regulations  under  Part 
II): 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Adequate, 

Marginal, 

Inadequate, 

Wholly  inadequate. 

Grade  Scales 

1.3  Once  a judgment  on  the  performance 
of  the  student  has  been  made,  the 
following  grade  scales  may  be  used  in 
accordance  with  divisional  practice: 

(a)  a compatible  letter  grade  scale; 

(b)  the  numerical  scale  of  marks; 
and/or 

(c)  the  scales  Honours/Pass/Fail  and 
Credit/No  Credit. 

Grades  vs.  Scores 

1.1+  Grades  should  always  be  based  on 
the  approved  grade  scales.  However, 
students  may  find  that  on  any  one 
evaluation  they  may  receive  a numerical 


or  letter  mark  that  reflects  the  score 
achieved  on  the  test  or  essay.  The 
cumulative  scores  may  not  be  directly 
identified  with  the  final  grade.  Grades 
are  final  only  after  review  by  the  divi- 
sional review  committee  described 
below. 

1.5  A table  of  correspondence  and  a 
translation  table  are  defined  in  the  Ap- 
pendix for  each  of  the  letter  grade 
scales  referred  to  in  1.3(a)  in  order  to 
allow  the  conversion,  when  necessary, 
of  a grade  assigned  from  one  scale  to 
the  corresponding  grade  in  another.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  tables  are  not 
to  be  used  to  translate  a score  to  a grade 
directly. 

Grade  Reporting 

1.6  Only  one  letter  scale,  as  referred  to 
in  1.3(a)  may  be  used  in  a division  for 
assigning  grades,  but  the  numerical 
scale  and  the  H/P/FL  and  CR/NCR 
scales,  as  referred  to  in  1.3(b)  and  (c) 
respectively,  may  also  be  used.  The 
grades  assigned  in  a course,  however, 
must  all  be  from  the  same  scale. 

1.7  Grades  in  each  course  shall  be 
assigned  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
division  offering  the  course. 

Grades  in  each  course  shall  be 
reported  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
division  administering  the  program  in 
which  the  student  is  registered  (the 
reporting  division). 

(a)  Grades  shall  be  reported  as  assigned 
when  the  division  offering  the  course  is 
also  the  reporting  division,  when  the 
offering  and  reporting  divisions  use  the 
same  grade  scale,  and  when  the  grades 


Amendment  to  Policy 
Amendments  to  the  Policy  shall  be 
recommended  to  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Changes  to  the  divisional  regulations 
on  grading  practices  shall  be  part  of 
each  division’s  annual  report  to  the 
Admissions,  Curriculum  and  Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Distribution  of  Policy 
A copy  of  the  Grading  Practices  Policy 
as  well  as  the  description  of  the  grade 
scale  used  in  a division  and  the 
substance  of  divisional  regulations  in- 
dicated in  Part  II  of  this  Policy  shall  be 
published  in  the  Calendar  of  the  divi- 
sion. Similarly  a copy  shall  be  given  to 
all  students  upon  initial  registration  and 
to  all  instructors  and  others,  including 
teaching  assistants,  involved  in  the 
evaluation  of  student  performance. 

The  Policy  is  in  three  parts:  Part  I 
deals  with  grades,  Part  II  outlines 
grading  procedures  to  be  adhered  to  in 
divisional  regulations  adopted  as  part  of 
this  Policy,  and  Part  III  is  an  adminis- 
trative appendix  available  upon  request 
from  the  Office  of  the  Provost. 


are  assigned  from  the  H/P/FL  or 
CR/NCR  scales. 

(b)  In  all  other  cases,  grades  shall  be 
reported  as  converted  to  the  scale  used 
by  the  reporting  division,  and  the  con- 
version shall  be  made  according  to  the 
tables  of  correspondence  and  transla- 
tion tables  defined  in  the  Appendix. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  H/P/FL  and 
CR/NCR  scales,  two  different  letter 
grade  scales  may  not  be  used  on  the 
same  transcript. 

(d)  A grade  not  reported  in  the  form 
originally  assigned  by  the  offering  divi- 
sion must  on  request  be  made  available 
to  the  student  in  that  form  by  the  re- 
porting division. 

1.8  All  non-grade  symbols  used  in  re- 
porting course  results  must  correspond 
to  the  University-wide  standard.  A list 
of  the  currently  approved  symbols  and 
their  meanings  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
A.2. 

1.9  The  information  in  grade  reports  and 
transcripts  must  be  communicated  to 
the  user,  whether  within  or  outside  the 
University,  in  a clear  and  meaningful 
way.  To  that  end,  transcripts  issued  by 
every  division  of  the  University  must  in- 
dicate the  relationship  between  the  divi- 
sional grade  scale,  the  grade  meanings, 
the  basic  letter  grade  scale,  whether 
refined  or  unrefined  by  plus  and  minus 
signs,  and  the  scale  of  numerical  marks 
as  well  as  the  translation  table.  A list  of 
non-grade  symbols  and  meanings  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  transcript. 
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Part  II:  Grading  Procedures 


Approval  of  Grades 
Grades  shall  be  recommended  by  the  in- 
structor to  the  chair  or  division  head. 
The  grades  shall  then  be  reviewed  and 
approved  following  the  divisional  review 
procedure.  Grades  shall  not  be  reported 
or  released  to  students  as  official  until 
the  divisional  review  procedure  has 
been  carried  out.  The  divisional  review 
constitutes  final  approval  of  grades  ex- 
cept when  grades  are  changed  on 
appeal . 

11. 1 Divisional  Review  Committee 

In  each  division,  a committee  chaired  by 
the  divisional  head  or  a designate,  and 
where  appropriate,  an  additional  com- 
mittee structure,  with  the  chairs  (or 
their  designates)  of  departments  or 
other  academic  units  of  divisions  serv- 
ing as  chairs,  shall: 

(a)  administer  the  implementation  of  the 
University  Grading  Practices  Policy  at 
the  divisional  level  and  oversee  the 
general  consistency  of  grading  pro- 
cedures with  the  division; 

(b)  formulate,  approve,  and  administer 
the  division’s  specific  regulations  con- 
cerning the  grade  scale  or  scales  to  be 
used,  the  assignment  of  non-grade  sym- 
bols for  course  work,  classroom  pro- 
cedures and  approved  methods  of 
evaluation; 

(c)  review,  adjust  and  approve  course 
grades  recommended  by  instructors. 
The  grades  recommended  for  any  in- 
dividual student  in  the  professional 
faculties  may  be  adjusted  according  to 
his  or  her  performance  in  the  course  or 
program  as  determined  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  divisional  committee  has  the 
final  responsibility  for  assigning  the 
official  course  grade. 

11. 2 Classroom  Procedures 

To  ensure  that  the  method  of  evaluation 
in  every  course  reflects  appropriate 
academic  standards  and  fairness  to 
students,  divisional  regulations  govern- 
ing classroom  procedures  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  practices  below. 

(a)  As  early  as  possible  in  each  course 
(and  no  later  than  the  division’s  last  date 
for  course  enrolment)  the  instructor 
shall  make  available  to  the  class,  and 
shall  file  with  the  division  or  depart- 
ment, the  methods  by  which  student 
performance  shall  be  evaluated.  This 
should  include  whether  the  methods  of 
evaluation  shall  be  essays,  tests,  ex- 
aminations, etc.,  the  relative  weight  of 
these  methods  in  relation  to  the  overall 


score,  and  the  timing  of  each  major 
evaluation. 

(b)  After  the  methods  of  evaluation  have 
been  made  known,  the  instructor  may 
not  change  them  or  their  relative  weight 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  a simple 
majority  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
course.  Any  changes  shall  be  reported 
to  the  division  or  the  department. 

(c)  Student  performance  in  a course 
shall  be  assessed  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. No  one  essay,  test,  examination, 
etc.  should  have  a value  of  more  than 
80%  of  the  grade.  Criteria  for  exemp- 
tion may  be  determined  by  the  division. 

(d)  In  courses  that  meet  regularly  as  a 
class  there  shall  be  an  examination  (or 
examinations)  conducted  formally  under 
divisional  auspices  and  worth  (alone  or 
in  the  aggregate)  at  least  one-third  of 
the  final  grade.  Criteria  for  exemption 
may  be  determined  by  the  division.  The 
relative  value  of  each  part  of  an  ex- 
amination shall  be  indicated  to  the  stu- 
dent. In  the  case  of  a written  examina- 
tion, the  value  shall  be  indicated  on  the 
examination  paper. 

(e)  Commentary  on  assessed  term  work 
and  time  for  discussion  of  it  shall  be 
made  available  to  students. 

(f)  At  least  one  piece  of  term  work  which 
is  a part  of  the  evaluation  of  a student 
performance,  whether  essay,  lab  report, 
review,  etc.,  shall  be  returned  to  the  stu- 
dent prior  to  the  last  date  for 
withdrawal  from  the  course  without 
academic  penalty. 

(g)  Grades  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
instructor  in  reference  to  the  approved 
grade  scales  on  the  basis  of  each  stu- 
dent’s overall  performance. 

In  formulating  their  own  regulations 
divisions  may  add  to  items  (a)  to  (g)  and 
may  adopt  fuller  or  more  specific  provi- 
sions, for  example  in  place  of  such  terms 
as  “a  simple  majority”  (b),  “one-third  of 
the  final  grade”  (d),  or  in  particularizing 
the  evaluation  methods  referred  to  in  (a) 
and  (b).  Divisions  may  make  reasonable 
exemptions  in  circumstances  such  as 
field  or  clinical  courses  where  adherence 
to  the  above  procedures  is  not  possible. 

II. 3  Grade  Review  and  Approval 
Process 

The  following  principles  and  procedures 
shall  govern  the  grade  review  and  ap- 
proval process. 

(a)  The  distribution  of  grades  in  any 
course  shall  not  be  predetermined  by 
any  system  of  quotas  that  specifies  the 


number  or  percentage  of  grades 
allowable  at  any  grade  level. 

(b)  However,  a division  may  provide 
broad  limits  to  instructors  setting  out  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  grades  in  the 
division  or  department.  Such  broad 
limits  shall  recognize  that  considerable 
variance  in  class  grades  is  not  unusual . 
The  division  may  request  an  explanation 
of  any  grades  for  a course  that  exceed 
the  limits  and  hence  appear  not  to  be 
based  on  the  approved  grade  scales  or 
otherwise  appear  anomalous  in 
reference  to  the  Policy.  It  is  understood 
that  this  section  shall  only  be  used  when 
the  class  size  is  thirty  students  or 
greater.  Each  division  shall  make 
known  in  the  divisional  Calendar  the 
existence  of  any  such  limits. 

(c)  The  criterion  that  the  Divisional 
Review  Committee  shall  employ  in  its 
evaluation  is  whether  the  instructor  has 
followed  the  University  Grading  Prac- 
tices Policy.  The  Review  Committee 
shall  not  normally  adjust  grades  unless 
the  consequences  of  allowing  the  grades 
to  stand  would  be  injurious  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  University,  or  the  class  in 
general. 

(d)  Membership  on  the  Divisional 
Review  Committee  may  include 
students  but  should  not  include 
members  of  the  divisional  appeals 
committee(s). 

(e)  Where  grades  have  been  adjusted  by 
a divisional  committee,  the  students  as 
well  as  the  instructor  shall  be  informed. 
On  request,  the  students  or  the  instruc- 
tor shall  be  given  the  reason  for  the  ad- 
justment of  grades,  a description  of  the 
methodology  used  to  adjust  the  grades, 
and  a description  of  the  divisional  appeal 
procedure. 

(f)  Where  a departmental  review  com- 
mittee changes  course  grades,  the  fac- 
ulty office  shall  be  so  informed.  Having 
done  so,  the  faculty  office  shall  relay 
this  information,  upon  request,  to  the 
students  or  the  instructor  with  a 
description  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
change  and  the  methodology  used. 

(g)  Past  statistical  data,  including  drop- 
out rates,  mean  arithmetic  average, 
etc.,  should  be  provided  to  the  Divisional 
Review  Committee  as  background  infor- 
mation where  available.  The  committee 
will  not  use  this  information  exclusive- 
ly to  judge  whether  a specific  grades 
distribution  is  anomalous.  Rather,  the 
information  should  provide  part  of  the 


basis  for  an  overall  review  of  grades  in 
a division. 

(h)  Where  class  grades  have  been 
changed,  or  when  the  Divisional  Review 
Committee  had  reservations  about  the 
grades,  the  issue  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  instructor  by  the  division  or  depart- 
ment head,  with  a view  to  ensuring  that 
the  Grading  Practices  Policy  is  followed 
in  future. 

Appeal  Procedure 

Every  division  shall  establish  divisional 
appeal  procedures.  Students  may  appeal 
grades  according  to  the  procedures 
established  for  that  purpose  in  the  divi- 
sion. The  appeal  may  be  made  whether 
marks  have  been  altered  by  the  review 
process  or  not.  These  procedures  shall 
be  outlined  in  the  divisional  Calendar, 
and  available  upon  request  at  the  faculty 
or  registrar’s  office. 

114  Student  Access  to  Examination 
Papers 

(a)  All  divisions  should  provide  access  to 
copies  of  the  previous  years’  final  ex- 
amination papers  and  other  years’ 
papers  where  feasible.  Exemptions  may 
be  granted  by  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  division  or  department. 

(b)  All  divisions  should  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  review  their  ex- 
amination paper  where  feasible.  A 
recovery  fee  should  be  set  to  cover 
administrative  costs  including 
photocopying. 

(c)  All  divisions  should  provide,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  re-reading  of 
papers  and  the  re-checking  of  marks, 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  petition 
for  the  re-reading  of  their  examination 
where  feasible.  A cost  recovery  fee 
should  be  set  and  returned  where 
appropriate. 

II. 5 Conflict  of  Interest 
Where  the  instructor  or  a student  has  a 
conflict  of  interest,  or  is  in  a situation 
where  a fair  and  objective  assessment 
may  not  be  possible,  this  should  be 
disclosed  to  the  chair  or  division  head 
who  shall  take  steps  to  ensure  fairness 
and  objectivity. 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 
University  of  Toronto 
May  1986 
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Part  III:  Administrative  Appendix 


This  Appendix  provides  definitions  of 
grade  scales  and  symbols  approved  for 
use  in  reporting  course  results  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  list  of  sym- 
bols described  in  Appendix  A. 2 is 
available  for  use  by  all  divisions. 

A current  list  of  grade  scales  and 
reporting  symbols  in  use  at  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  maintained  by  Information 
Systems  Services,  which  will  also  record 
historical  data  on  the  use  of  grade  scales 
and  reporting  symbols  in  each  division. 
Information  Systems  Services  will 
monitor  the  modes  of  reporting  course 
results  to  ensure  that  only  approved 
scales  and  symbols  are  in  use. 

A.l  Approved  Grade  Scales,  with  Mean- 
ings, Tables  of  Correspondence  and 
Translation  Tables 

A division  wishing  to  employ  a grade 
scale  or  reporting  symbol  that  is  not 
defined  in  this  document  must  obtain 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Academic  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
missions, Curriculum  and  Standards), 
acting  with  the  advice  of  Information 
Systems  Services  and  the  Council  on 
Academic  Records. 

To  be  approved  by  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  a proposed  grade 
scale  has  to  be  dictated  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  a division  and  either  be 
compatible  with  other  grade  scales  bas- 
ed on  the  grade  meanings  or,  like  the 
H/P/FL  and  CR/NCR  scales,  be  com- 
pletely outside  the  basic  scheme. 

(a)  Compatible  grade  scales  which  are 
based  on  the  grade  meanings  and  are 
currently  approved  for  use  are  listed 
below.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  each  divi- 
sion to  select  the  scale  which  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  its  practices,  in  accordance 
with  the  Policy. 

(i)  The  basic  letter  grade  scale  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F. 

(ii)  The  refined  letter  grade  scale  A + , A, 
A-,  B + , B,  B-,  C + , C,  C-,  D + , D,  D-,  E, 
F. 

(iii)  Truncated  versions  of  either  of  the 
above  letter  grade  scales  in  which  FX 
replaces  the  E and  F grades,  FY 
replaces  the  D,  E and  F grades,  and  FZ 
replaces  the  C,  D,  E,  F grades. 

(iv)  The  numerical  scale  of  marks,  con- 

sisting of  all  integers  from  0 to  100  (that 
is,  0,  1 99,  100). 

(b)  The  grade  scales  listed  in  A.  1(a), 
defined  in  terms  of  the  grade  meanings, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
must  be  included  in  the  transcript  of  all 
divisions  using  one  of  these  scales.  Ex- 
planations of  approved  grade  scales  out- 
side the  basic  scheme  (H/P/FL  and 
CR/NCR)  should  also  be  given. 


Grade 

Meanings 

Basic 

Letter 

Grade 

Scale 

Refined 

Letter 

Grade 

Scale 

Numerical 
Scale  of 
Marks 

A+ 

90-100% 

Excellent 

A 

A 

85-  89% 

A- 

80-  84% 

B+ 

77-  79% 

Good 

B 

B 

73-  76% 

B- 

70-  72% 

C+ 

67-  69% 

Adequate 

C 

C 

63-  66% 

C- 

60-  62% 

D+ 

57-  59% 

Marginal 

D 

D 

53-  56% 

D- 

50-  52% 

Inadequate 

E 

E 

35-  49% 

Wholly 

Inadequate 

F 

F 

0-  34% 

Grade  symbols  which  appear  in  truncated  versions 
of  the  above  letter  scales  used  in  some  divisions 
of  the  University  (each  is  defined  as  Inadequate  by 
the  division  using  it): 

FX  spans  the  E and  F grade  ranges  and  corresponds 
to  0-49%. 

FY  spans  the  D,  E and  F grade  ranges  and 
corresponds  to  0-59%. 

FZ  spans  the  C,  D,  E and  F grade  ranges  and 
corresponds  to  0-69%. 


NOTE:  This  table  is  not  to  be  used  to  change  a 
score  to  a grade. 

(c)  The  tables  of  correspondence  and 
translation  tables  defined  below  are  to 
be  used  when  it  is  necessary  to  convert 
a grade  from  one  scale  to  another. 


(i)  Basic  Letter  Grade  Scale 


Grades 

Table  of 

Translation 

Correspondence 

Table 

A 

80-100% 

87% 

B 

70-  79% 

75% 

C 

60-  69% 

65% 

D 

50-  59% 

55% 

E 

35-  49% 

45% 

F 

0-  34% 

20% 

truncations: 

FX 

0-49% 

25% 

FY 

0-59% 

30% 

FZ 

0-69% 

35% 

(ii)  Refined  Letter  Grade  Scale 


Grades 

Table  of 

Translation 

Correspondence 

Table 

A + 

90-100% 

95% 

A 

85-  89% 

87% 

A- 

80-  84% 

82% 

B+ 

77-  79% 

78% 

B 

73-  76% 

75% 

B- 

70-  72% 

71% 

C + 

67-  69% 

68% 

C 

63-  66% 

65% 

c- 

60-  62% 

61% 

D+ 

57-  59% 

58% 

D 

53-  56% 

55% 

D- 

50-  52% 

51% 

E 

35-  49% 

45% 

F 

0-  34% 

20% 

truncations: 

*>  FX 

0-49% 

25% 

FY 

0-59% 

30% 

FZ 

0-69% 

35% 

(d)  Approved  grade  scales  which  are 
outside  the  standard  system  (no  tables 
of  correspondence  or  translation  tables 
are  defined). 

(i)  H (Honours),  P (Pass),  FL  (Failure). 
These  grades  are  assigned  in  some  divi- 
sions for  courses  in  which  only  broad 
evaluative  distinctions  in  assessing  the 
quality  of  student  performance  are 
judged  appropriate. 

(ii)  CR  (Credit),  NCR  (No  Credit). 

These  grades  are  assigned  in  some 

divisions  for  courses  in  which  only  very 
broad  evaluative  distinctions  in  assess- 
ing the  quality  of  student  performance 
are  judged  appropriate. 

A. 2 Designators  and  Other  Non-grade 
Symbols  Approved  for  Use  in  Reporting 
Course  Results 

(a)  Designators:  assigned  and  reported 
instead  of  regular  grades. 

AEG:  Aegrotat  standing  granted  on  the 
basis  of  term  work  and  medical  or 
similar  evidence. 

AEG  is  assigned  by  a divisional  com- 
mittee upon  approval  of  a student’s  peti- 
tion. It  carries  credit  for  the  course  but 
is  not  considered  for  averaging 
purposes. 

DNW:  Did  not  write/did  not  attend/did 
little  work. 

DNW  is  assigned  by  the  instructor 
and  may  be  confirmed  or  changed  to 
another  symbol  during  the  divisional 
grade  review.  If  confirmed,  it  carries  no 
credit  for  the  course  but  may  be  used  for 
averaging  purposes  with  the  value  of 
the  minimum  grade. 

XMP:  Exemption  granted  on  the  basis 
of  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere. 

XMP  is  assigned  by  a divisional  com- 
mittee upon  approval  of  a student’s  peti- 
tion. It  carries  credit  for  the  course  but 
is  not  considered  for  averaging 
purposes. 

INC:  Incomplete. 

INC  is  assigned  by  the  instructor  or 
divisional  committee,  normally  as  a final 
report,  where  course  work  is  not  com- 
pleted but  where  there  are  not  grounds 
for  assigning  a failing  grade.  It  carries 
no  credit  for  the  course  and  is  not  con- 
sidered for  averaging  purposes. 

NGA:  No  grade  available. 

NGA  is  assigned  by  the  division  in  the 
extraordinary  case  that  a grade  is  not 
available  for  one  of  its  students  enrolled 
in  a course.  It  must  be  replaced  by  a 
regular  grade  assigned  by  the  instructor 
or  by  another  symbol  assigned  during 
the  divisional  review.  It  carries  no  credit 
for  the  course  and  is  not  considered  for 
averaging  purposes. 

SDF:  Standing  deferred  on  the  basis  of 
incomplete  course  work  because  of 
medical  or  similar  reasons. 
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SDF  is  assigned  by  the  divisional 
review  committee  upon  approval  of  a 
student’s  petition  or  an  instructor’s 
recommendation.  It  must  be  replaced  by 
a regular  grade  assigned  by  the  instruc- 
tor before  the  expiry  of  a specific  exten- 
sion period.  It  carries  no  credit  for  the 
course  and  is  not  considered  for  averag- 
ing purposes. 

WDR:  Withdrawn  without  academic 
penalty. 

WDR  is  assigned  by  the  divisional 
review  committee  upon  approval  of  a 
student’s  petition  for  late  withdrawal 
from  a course.  It  carries  no  credit  for 
the  course  and  is  not  considered  for 
averaging  purposes. 

WDR  is  relevant  only  if  a division 
wishes  to  show  the  course  on  the 
transcript. 

(b)  Modifiers:  assigned  and  reported  in 
conjunction  with  a regular  grade. 

* : Assessed  grade  granted  on  the  basis 
of  term  work  and  medical  or  similar 
evidence. 

A grade  is  modified  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
by  a divisional  committee  on  the  basis  of 
a student’s  petition  or  an  instructor’s 
recommendation.  If  the  grade  is 
satisfactory  it  carries  credit  for  the 
course.  An  asterisked  grade  is  con- 
sidered for  averaging  purposes. 

I:  Incomplete,  earned  grade  shown. 

“I”  is  assigned  by  the  instructor 
together  with  the  grade  when  the 
overall  performance  in  a course  is 
satisfactory  but  an  essential  part  of  the 
term  work  has  not  been  completed.  This 
work  must  be  completed  to  the  instruc- 
tor’s satisfaction  within  a specific 
period,  whereupon  the  modifier  will  be 
removed  but  the  grade  will  not  be  other- 
wise changed.  Credit  for  the  course  will 
be  granted  only  if  the  modifier  is 
removed.  A grade  modified  by  “I”  is 
considered  for  averaging  purposes. 

(c)  Notations:  reported  with  a regular 
grade,  but  not  indicative  of  student 
performance. 

X:  Extra  course,  not  for  degree  credit. 

“X”  is  specified  by  a program 
counsellor  at  the  time  the  student 
registers  for  the  course.  The  grade  for 
the  course  is  assigned  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  instructor.  A grade  accompanied 
by  the  notation  “X”  carries  no  credit  for 
the  course  and  is  not  considered  for 
averaging  purposes. 


OTEBOOK 


If  winter  comes,  can  spring  rolls  be 
far  behind?  Not  on  St.  George 
Street,  where  September’s  influx  of 
students  has  brought  out  truck  ven- 
dors of  Chinese  and  Italian  as  well  as 
American  fast  food.  Just  around  the 
corner  from  the  food  trucks  is  the 
Faculty  Club,  where  a new  chef  has 
revamped  the  lunch  and  dinner  menus. 
Quel  contraste!  The  inclusion  of  snails 
in  phyllo  pastry  leads  us  to  wonder 
whether,  to  make  the  distinction,  this 
can’t  properly  be  termed  slow  food. 
Among  the  other  offerings  are  brie 
glazed  with  brown  sugar  and  almonds, 
charred  peppers  stuffed  with  seafood 
and  creme  fraiche,  and  a Grand 
Marnier  ice  served  with  pureed  fruit. 

Sis' 


Canada  $SY 


The  anti -gravity  flight  suit,  invented 
in  the  late  1930s  by  U of  T re- 
searcher Wilbur  Franks  of  the 
Banting  & Best  Deparment  of  Medical 
Research,  is  one  of  four  Canadian 
inventions  Canada  Post  has  depicted  in 
a commemorative  series  of  stamps. 
Issued  for  Canada  Day,  the  stamps 
celebrate  science  and  technology,  par- 
ticularly innovations  in  transportation. 
Franks’  suit  was  used  by  air  force 
pilots  to  counter  dizziness  and  loss  of 
consciousness  when  they  pulled  out  of 
a fast  dive,  and  was  the  forerunner  of 
today’s  space  suit.  The  other  inven- 
tions featured  on  the  34-cent  stamps 
are  the  rotary  snowplow,  used  on 
trains  to  clear  snow  from  tracks, 
invented  by  Toronto  dentist  J.W. 
Eliot  in  1869;  the  variable  pitch 
airplane  propeller,  invented  in  1922 
by  aeronautical  engineer  Rupert 
Turnbull  of  New  Brunswick;  and 
Canadarm , developed  by  the  National 
Research  Council  and  Spar  Aerospace 


Ltd.  in  cooperation  with  U of  T’s 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  for  the 
US  space  shuttle  program. 

The  last  day  of  sale  of  the  stamps  is 
Dec.  24. 

As' 


Animated  computer  graphics  by  a 
U of  T computer  science  pro- 
fessor and  a former  graduate  student 
here  made  a big  splash  at  a large 
gathering  of  computer  specialists  in 
Dallas  last  month.  Time  magazine 
declared  the  beach  scene  by  Professor 
Alain  Fournier,  on  leave  this  year  at 
Stanford,  and  Bill  Reeves,  now  a 
senior  research  scientist  in  California, 
a hit  of  the  convention.  The  two  had 
worked  together  here  on  the  dynamic 
graphics  project  of  the  Computer 
Science  Research  Institute. 

SS 

AP.  Thornton,  the  history  pro- 
cessor whose  essay  on  teaching 
appears  in  the  Forum  section  of  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  was  honoured 
recently  by  the  publication  of  a 
Festschrift,  Studies  in  British 
Imperial  History.  The  editor’s  intro- 
ductory essay  had  this  to  say  about 
Thornton’s  style  of  teaching:  “To 
those  of  us  who  were  his  students 
‘A.P.  Thornton’  will  always  conjure  up 
a vision  of  ‘Archie’  sitting  in  his  office, 
lost  in  thought,  staring  out  at  the 
Toronto  snow,  his  cigarette  slowly 
burning  its  way  toward  his  lips,  until 
the  ash  suddenly  drops  and  the  smoker 
is  roused  into  a frenzy  of  activity.  It  is 
hard  for  a professor  to  remain  remote 
while  he  weekly  sets  himself  on  fire  in 
front  of  his  students.” 


Students  registering  at  Ontario  uni- 
versities have  been  given  a con- 
sumer warning  by  the  Council  on 
Ontario  Universities.  “Welcome  to 
university!”  it  announces.  “You  have 
your  family’s  and  your  school’s  sup- 
port. Do  you  have  your  govern- 
ment’s?” The  four-page  colour 
brochure,  which  features  an  over- 
crowded classroom  on  the  cover,  tells 
the  story  of  underfunding  and  urges 
students  to  help  the  universities  press 
their  case  at  Queen’s  Park. 


Public  seminar  on  Chernobyl 


Victoria  sesqui  celebrations 


The  opening  last  week  of  the  Robarts 
Library  exhibition  “The  First  150 
Years”  kicked  off  Victoria  University’s 
program  of  sesquicentennial  events, 
which  runs  until  October  1987. 

Vic  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni 
and  friends  can  fill  their  calendars  with 
activities  ranging  from  a lecture  series 
to  dinner  at  the  Harbour  Castle  Hilton . 

Other  sesqui  events  include: 

• a bus  tour  to  Vic’s  roots  in  Cobourg 
for  a ceremony  harking  back  to  the 
opening  ceremonies  in  1836  and  a tour 
of  renovated  Victoria  Hall 
a 10-km.  run  to  launch  a fund  that  will 
begin  efforts  to  make  the  Vic  and 
Emmanuel  buildings  more  accessible  to 
the  disabled 


• a breakfast  and  walking  tour  of  the 
Vic  campus,  led  by  former  mayor  John 
Sewell 

• high  tea  for  alumni  from  the  classes  of 
1939  and  earlier 

• an  all  years’  gala  reunion,  highlighted 
by  a street  dance  on  Charles  St. 

• an  exhibition  celebrating  poet,  scholar 
and  teacher  E.J.  Pratt 

• a Service  of  Thanksgiving  at  Metro- 
politan United  Church.  Northrop  Frye, 
chancellor  of  Victoria  University,  will 
preach  the  sermon 

For  complete  information  on  all  sesqui 
events,  and  advance  tickets,  call  the 
Victoria  Alumni  Office  at  978-3813  or, 
after  Sept.  26,  585-4500. 


Gregory  Sorbara,  minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  (right)  and  Goldwin  French,  president  of  Victoria 
University,  attended  last  week’s  opening  of  the  Robarts  Library  exhibition  of  the  150-year  history  of  Vic. 
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university  of  toronto  computing  services 

The  Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

and 

The  Supercomputer  Users’  Group 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

present  an  introduction  to 

THE  CRAY  X-MP  SUPERCOMPUTER 

Date:  Wednesday,  September  24, 1986 


A public  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Centre  for  Nuclear  Engineering  on 
the  Chernobyl  reactor  accident  and  its 
relation  to  CANDU  reactor  safety  will 
be  held  from  4 to  6 p.m.  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  auditorium  Sept.  18. 

At  a special  symposium  hosted  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
Vienna  in  August,  the  Soviet  Union 
revealed  details  of  the  Chernobyl  acci- 
dent and  its  possible  consequences.  An 
account  of  the  meeting  and  its  impact  on 


the  Canadian  nuclear  program  as 
perceived  by  Canada’s  delegation  to 
Vienna  will  be  presented  at  the  seminar 
by:  R.V.  Osborne  and  D.K.  Myers, 
Chalk  River  Nuclear  Laboratories, 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Research  Company;  G.L.  Brooks,  V.G. 
Snell,  and  J.R.  Humphries,  CANDU 
Operations,  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Ltd.  Engineering  Company;  and  R.T. 
Popple,  Ontario  Hydro. 


PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Job  openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University . 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Personnel 
Department. 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan 
Gharakhanian;  (4)  Christine 
Marchese;  (5)  Maureen 
Brown;  (6)  Mirella  Taiariol; 
(7)  Lisa  Raftis. 


Clerk-Typist  II 

($7,545-8,875-  10,205) 
Clinical  Biochemistry, 

50  percent  part-time  (1) 

Clerk  II 

($15,090  - 17,750  - 20,410) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Scientific  Computing 
Consultant 

($30,560  - 35,950  - 41,340) 
Centre  for  Large  Scale  Com- 
putation (3) 


Sr.  Scientific  Computing 
Consultant 

($37,660  - 44,330  - 50,960) 
Centre  for  Large  Scale  Com- 
putation (3) 

Secretary  II 

($18,160  - 21,370  - 24,580) 
Research  Administration  (7) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($20,130  - 23,800  - 27,370) 
Physiology,  two  positions  (7) 

Craftsman  II 

($22,340  - 26,280  - 30,220) 
Geology  (5) 


Time:  2:10to5:00PM 

Location:  Rm.  203,  McLennan  Laboratories 

60  St.  George  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

This  public  seminar  on  the  new  Cray  X-MP  Supercomputer  is 
intended  to  provide  a broad,  but  comprehensive,  overview  of  the  Cray 
system  and  its  significance  to  the  Ontario  university  community.  The 
presentation  will  be  divided  into  several  parts,  one  intended  for  a 
general  audience  of  potential  users,  the  others  for  those  with  a more 
technical  interest  in  the  X-MP. 

Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend.  The  tentative  agenda  follows. 

2:15  - Supercomputer  Facility 

History  of  the  supercomputer  project;  Organization  of 
the  supercomputer  facility;  Function  of  the  Center  for 
Large  Scale  Computation;  Role  of  the  Supercomputer 
Users’  Group;  Obtaining  authorization  to  use  the  Cray; 
Software  overview 


3:10  Technical  aspects  of  the  X-MP 

System  software  and  applications;  Performance  of  the 
X-MP;  Cray  X-MP  system  architecture 

4:00  System  software 

Gaining  access  to  the  Cray;  Cray  Operating  System 
(COS);  Cray  Fortran  and  vectorization 

4:45  Future  Directions 

Communications  and  Computer  Systems  Consulting  978-4967 

General  Advising  978-HELP  Marketing  978-6875 

Statistical  Advising  978-STAT  Micro  Support  978-8701 
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R E P Q g I 


Could  we  possibly  be  your  cup  of  tea? 


Looking  for  an  efficient,  courteous  and  well-informed  travel  service? 
You  have  just  found  it! 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  JENNIFER  OR  ANNE  AT 

596-6999 

THE  RIDER  TRAVEL  GROUP.  We  think  you’ll  be  pleasantly 

surprised. 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

NOTICE  OF  BY-ELECTION 

STUDENT  NOMINATIONS  OPEN 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  candidates  to  fill  student  seats  available  until  June  30, 

1987,  left  vacant  following  the  Spring  1986  election,  as  follows: 

Division  li 

— 1 seat 

Division  III 

— 1 seat 

Division  IV 

— 1 seat 

Nominations  forms  may  be  obtained  at  any  graduate  department  office,  the  Graduate 

Students’  Union,  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  nominations  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  School  of 

Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street, 

is  72  noon,  Friday,  September  19,  7986. 

No  nominations  can  be  accepted  after  that  date. 

Constituencies 

Division  II  — The  Social  Sciences 

Division  III  — The  Physical  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Aerospace  Science  & Engineering 

Criminology 

Architecture 

Economics 

Astronomy 

Education 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Geography 

Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Industrial  Relations 

Chemistry 

International  Relations 

Civil  Engineering 

International  Studies 

Computer  Science 

Law 

Electrical  Engineering 

Library  & Information  Science 

Environmental  Studies 

Management  Studies 

Geology 

Master’s  in  Teaching 

Industrial  Engineering 

McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & Technology 

Mathematics  & Applied  Mathematics 

Planning 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Policy  Analysis 

Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 

Political  Science 

Physics 

Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Statistics 

Social  Work 

Transportation 

Sociology 

Urban  & Community  Studies 

Division  IV  — The  Life  Sciences 

Anatomy 

Microbiology 

Biochemistry 

Nursing 

Botany 

Nutritional  Sciences 

Clinical  Biochemistry 

Pathology 

Community  Health 

Pharmacology 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Forestry 

Physiology 

Immunology 

Psychology 

Medical  Biophysics 

Speech  Pathology 

Medical  Science 

Zoology 

PHD  ORALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examination  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Monday,  September  15 

J.  Alan  L.  Hettle,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  “Iden- 
tification of  Sertoli  Cell 
Plasminogen  Activators 
and  Their  Inhibitors  within 
the  Seminiferous  Tubule.” 
Prof.  D.W.  Killinger. 

Wednesday,  September  17 

Kenton  Ko,  Department  of 
Botany,  “Organization,  Ex- 
pression and  Evolution  of 
the  Vicia  faba  Chloroplast 
Genome.”  Prof.  N.A. 
Straus. 

Thursday,  September  18 

Ian  Alexander  Lovatt, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“The  Lifetime  of  the 
Charmed  D Meson.”  Prof. 
J.D.  Prentice. 

Margaret  Ann  MacLeod , 
Department  of  Education, 
“Development  and  Applica- 
tion of  a Training  Model  for 
Increasing  Short-Term 
Counselling  Effectiveness 
and  Satisfaction.”  Prof. 
W.E.  Alexander. 

Jonathan  Scott  Rose, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Fast,  High 
Quality  VLSI  Placement  on 
an  MIMD  Multiprocessor.” 
Profs.  W.M.  Snelgrove  and 
Z.G.  Vranesic. 

Friday,  September  19 

Peter  P.  Kalanderopoulos, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Intramolecular  Proton 
Transfer  in  Photohydration 
Reactions.”  Prof.  K.  Yates. 

Walter  Paul  VanHelder, 
Department  of  Physiology, 
“The  Pattern  of  Gluco- 
regulatory  Hormonal 
Release  and  the  Response 
to  Physical  Stress.”  Prof. 
R.C.  Goode. 

Monday,  September  22 

Florence  W.L.  Tsui, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Molecular 
Studies  on  the  Gene  for 
Mammalian  Histidyl-tRNA 
Synthetase.”  Prof.  L. 
Siminovitch. 


Tuesday,  September  23 

Ali  Grami , Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering, 
“Suboptimal  Receivers  for 
Partial  Response  Sig- 
nalling.” Prof.  S. 
Pasupathy. 

Francesco  Guardiani , 
Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  “La  meravigliosa 
retorica  de\Y  Adone  di  G.B. 
Marino.”  Prof.  A. 
Franceschetti . 

Patrick  Tevlin , Department 
of  Physics,  “Statistical 
Mechanics  of  Model 
Biological  Membranes.” 
Prof.  L.E.H.  Trainor. 

Thursday,  September  25 

Christopher  James  Hale , 
Department  of  Geology, 
“Evidence  of  the  Archean 
Geomagnetic  Field.”  Prof. 
D.J.  Dunlop. 

Mary  Ann  Jenkins , Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “The 
First-Order  Dynamics  of 
Synoptic-Scale  Disturb- 
ances in  the  Tropical  At- 
mosphere.” Prof.  H.  Cho. 

Lewis  Linton  Tomalty, 
Institute  of  Medical 
Science,  “A  Neonatal 
Mouse  Model  of  Men- 
ingococcal Infection.”  Prof. 
I.E.  Salit . 

Friday,  September  26 

Ji-Sun  Chung,  Department 
of  Education,  “Economic 
and  Educational  Develop- 
ment in  South  Korea:  A 
Case  Study  of  Dependency 
Theory.”  Prof.  M.  Handa. 

Rivka  Cohen,  Department 
of  Community  Health, 

“The  Israel  Health  System: 
Power,  Politics  and 
Policies.”  Prof.  R.  Badgley. 

Michel  Tawfik  Fattouche, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Walsh- 
Hadamard  Representation 
of  Finite  Memory  Trans- 
formations.” Prof.  S. 
Pasupathy. 

Satu  Helvi  Sylvia  Repo, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Journalistic  Objectivity, 
The  Discourse  on 
Democracy,  and  the  Birth 
of  the  Popular  Press.” 


Prof.  P.  Corrigan. 

Please  Note:  correction 
date  for  oral  originally 
listed  in  Bulletin,  Aug.  25. 

Pauline  Ann  Thompson, 
Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  “Vocabulary  and 
Significance  of  Illness  in 
Old  English  Saints’  Lives.” 
Prof.  A.G.  Rigg. 

Monday,  September  29 

Barry  Bank,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “The  Effect  of 
Eyelid  Conditioning  on  the 
Intracellular  Distribution 
of  Protein  Kinase  C in  the 
Cerebellum.”  Prof.  D.L. 
Chute. 

Oswell  Chilungu 
Chakulimba,  Department 
of  Education,  “Status  of 
Teachers  in  Zambia:  A 
Sociological  Case  Study 
Analysing  the  Factors 
Affecting  Status  of 
Zambian  Primary  and 
Secondary  School 
Teachers.”  Prof.  M. 

Handa. 

Franklin  Quan,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Bio- 
physics, “Catalase:  The 
Isolation  and  Characteriza- 
tion of  cDNA  Clones  Using 
Oligonucleotide  Probes  and 
the  Determination  of  Gene 
Structure.”  Prof.  R.A. 
Gravel . 

Tuesday,  September  30 

Hardin  Aasand,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “Tiesias 
and  the  Stagekeeper:  The 
Masque  Poetics  of  John 
Milton  and  Ben  Jonson.” 
Prof.  H.  MacCallum. 

Wednesday,  October  1 

Kristiane  Dorothee  Zappel , 
Department  of  French 
Language  & Literature, 
“Pour  un  modele  de 
1 ’argumentation  de  la 
fiction:  L ’Emmitoufle  de 
Louis  Caron.”  Prof.  R. 

Le  Huenen. 

Thursday,  October  2 

Peter  Chung-Kuang  Kuo , 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Ground-state  Photo- 
neutron Reactions  in  (14)D 
and  (18)0.”  Prof.  K.G. 
McNeill. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Environmental  health  and 
safety  director  appointed 


David  Gorman,  formerly  industrial 
hygiene  services  manager  of 
Ontario  Hydro,  is  the  University’s  new 
director  of  environmental  health  and 
safety,  effective  Aug.  18. 

Gorman,  who  has  a PhD  in  physical 
chemistry  and  has  completed  post- 
doctoral research  in  radiation,  has 
worked  for  the  past  12  years  at  Ontario 
Hydro,  where  he  was  involved  in  the 
management  of  industrial  hygiene  and 
radiation  protection. 

He  will  be  the  University’s  first  full- 
time director  of  the  office.  Professor 
James  W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry,  was  director  of  the 
Office  of  Occupational  Health  & Safety, 
created  in  1980,  on  a part-time  basis. 
The  appointment  of  a full-time  director 
shows  the  University  intends  to  put 
more  emphasis  and  resources  into 
health  and  safety,  says  Gorman.  As 
well,  the  name  of  the  office  has  been 
changed  to  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Health  & Safety  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
its  concerns  encompass  both  the 
working  and  studying  environments  — 
students  as  well  as  faculty  and  staff. 
Among  Gorman’s  priorities  are: 


• implementing  the  University’s  new 
environmental  health  and  safety  policy. 
The  policy,  re-written  to  be  more  pro- 
active, was  approved  by  Governing 
Council  in  June 

• coordinating  and  providing  informa- 
tion on  Ontario’s  Occupational  Health  & 
Safety  Act  to  ensure  that  the  University 
complies  with  it  and,  where  appropriate, 
goes  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  act 

• the  creation  of  programs  and  facilities 
for  monitoring  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  of  faculty,  staff  and  students. 


CSAR 

Computer  Service  that’s 
Accurate  & Reliable 

* wordprocessing 

* programming 

* data  entry 

* file  management 

For  prompt  results  call: 
281-6314 
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Woods  worth  to  offer  courses 
in  suburban  shopping  mall 

by  Patrick  Donohue 


After  several  successful  years  of  off- 
campus  courses,  Woodsworth 
College  expands  its  horizons  even  fur- 
ther this  fall  — to  Yorkdale  shopping 
centre. 

Woodsworth  Principal  Arthur  Kruger 
says  the  main  advantage  of  the 
Yorkdale  setting  is  that  it  will  be  less 
intimidating  than  the  St.  George 
campus  for  someone  who  has  been  out 
of  school  for  years. 

“It’s  your  territory,”  he  says,  of  the 
shopping  centre.  “You  know  it  better 
than  the  instructor.  He’s  got  to  ask  you 
where  the  toilet  is.” 

When  Woodsworth  staff  decided 
Toronto  was  ready  for  shopping  centre 
classes  (an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana),  Yorkdale  seemed 
the  ideal  starting  place.  It’s  close  to 
Highway  401  and  has  subway  access, 
lots  of  parking,  a library  and  two 
bookstores. 

Kruger  doesn’t  see  the  off-campus 
sections  as  a means  of  beefing  up  U of  T 
enrolment  but  rather  as  a way  of  en- 
suring diversity.  “It  is  the  responsibility 
of  an  urban  university,  especially  one 
that  is  publicly  funded,  to  serve  the 
entire  population,”  he  says.  The  mix  of 
people  of  different  ages  and  back- 
grounds attracted  to  the  off-campus 
sections  makes  for  “a  much  more  inter- 
esting classroom,  a much  more  inter- 
esting university,”  he  says. 

The  Yorkdale  move  represents  just 
the  latest  innovation  in  the  on-going 
development  of  off-campus  courses. 
After  classes  held  in  apartment 
buildings  about  15  years  ago  foundered 
for  lack  of  students,  Kruger  guessed 
people  would  rather  take  courses  where 
they  work  instead  of  where  they  live. 

His  guess  proved  right.  Classes  in 
government  buildings,  law  offices  and 
corporate  board  rooms  around  the  city 
have  drawn  enthusiastic  students.  Com- 
panies gladly  donate  space,  even  though 
it  means  tying  up  their  facilities  for 
specified  times  and  possibly  incurring 
extra  security  and  maintenance  costs. 

Kruger  says  the  classes  have  been 
occupying  “some  really  prime  space. 
We  would  pay  handsomely  if  we  tried  to 
rent  equivalent  space.” 

Having  successfully  launched  off- 
campus  classes  in  “white-collar” 
settings,  Kruger  looked  around  for  an 
industrial  location.  He  found  one  at 
General  Motors  in  Oshawa,  where  a 
two-  hour  hiatus  between  the  afternoon 
and  evening  shifts  — created  to  ease 


Woodsworth  Principal  Arthur  Kruger 


Oshawa’s  traffic  problem  — offered  the 
ideal  time  slot  for  factory  workers’ 
classes. 

GM  scheduled  a meeting  for  inter- 
ested employees  to  talk  to  the  “crazy 
people”  from  U of  T,  says  Kruger.  But 
the  company  warned  him  that  only  10  or 
12  people  might  show  up. 

Kruger  and  his  colleagues  found  400 
prospective  students  waiting  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Many  told  the  same  story:  a 
well-paid  summer  job  had  lured  them 
away  from  their  intended  university 
studies  and  now  they  found  themselves 
locked  into  boring  jobs  while  mortgages 
and  other  expenses  prevented  them 
from  taking  time  off  to  study.  “Thank 
God  you  guys  are  coming  and  for  a 
couple  of  hours  a week  we  can  think  in  a 
different  way”  was  the  reaction  of 
many,  says  Kruger. 

In  10  years,  400  students  at  GM  took 
various  pre-university  courses  and 
courses  towards  the  Woodsworth  per- 
sonnel and  industrial  relations  cer- 
tificate. The  classes  ended  during  the 
recession,  when  hiring  cutbacks  cut  the 
number  of  new  students. 

Since  then,  two  sessions  of  pre-univer- 
sity courses  at  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
aircraft  plant  in  Malton  have  drawn  40 
students. 

While  Kruger  searches  for  another 
industrial  location,  courses  continue  at 


the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  Aetna 
Canada,  Queen’s  Park,  Deer  Park 
Public  Library  and  the  Centre  of 
Forensic  Sciences. 

But  it’s  the  Yorkdale  experiment  that, 
understandably,  elicits  the  most  en- 
thusiastic comments  from  Kruger.  He 
points  out  that  even  some  full-time 
students  may  find  the  Yorkdale  sections 
of  some  courses  more  convenient  for 
them.  But  no  one  will  be  able  to  take  an 
entire  degree  at  Yorkdale. 

Pre-university  English  as  well  as 
English  265F  (the  short  story)  and 
English  225S  (British  fiction  since  1960) 
will  be  offered  in  Simpson’s  staff 
training  room . 

In  Eaton’s  staff  training  room, 
philosophy  295F  (philosophy  of 
business)  and  philosophy  271 S (ethics 
and  the  law)  will  be  offered. 

For  the  degree  courses,  the  instruc- 
tors will  be  regular  members  of  the 
English  and  philosophy  departments, 
and  students  will  write  the  same  exams 
given  in  the  on-campus  sections.  The 
pre-university  course  will  be  taught  by 
one  of  Woodsworth’s  instructors. 

Kruger’s  one  worry  about  the 
Yorkdale  classes  is  publicity.  Once 
they’re  well  launched,  he  believes,  word 
of  mouth  will  keep  the  courses  going. 
But  attracting  the  first  students  poses 
problems. 

Woodsworth  can’t  afford  regular 
newspaper  advertising,  and  Yorkdale 
doesn’t  allow  posters.  Yorkdale  did, 
however,  allow  Woodsworth  to  have  an 
information  kiosk  in  the  mall  for  one 
week. 

The  pre-university  course  has 
registered  enough  students  for  two 
classes  and  the  English  and  Philosophy 
classes  have  13  and  19  students,  respec- 
tively. “All  classes  are  viable,”  says 
Kruger. 

Continuing 
education  at 
St.  Mike’s 

The  new  Continuing  Education  Divi- 
sion of  St.  Michael’s  College  will 
hold  registration  for  its  non-credit  even- 
ing program  on  Sept.  15,  17,  23  and  25 
in  room  204,  Carr  Hall,  100  St.  Joseph 
St.  Among  this  year’s  offerings: 
“Working  with  McLuhan”,  a discussion 
of  the  hitherto  unpublished  Laws  of  the 
Media,  and  “Contemporary  Italian- 
Canadian  Writers”,  readings  and 
discussions  with  several  of  the  writers 
themselves.  For  a descriptive  catalogue 
and  more  information,  call  926-1300, 
ext.  3324. 


Arts  and 
science 
council 
by-election 

Nominations  open  today  for  positions 
on  the  general  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  arts  and  science 
council . 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vac- 
ancies are  available  at  the  faculty  office, 
room  1006,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  and  the 
registrars’,  departmental,  APUS  and 
ASSU  offices.  Completed  forms  must  be 
received  in  the  faculty  office  no  later 
than  4 p.m.,  Friday,  September  26,  in 
order  to  be  valid. 


Recommended  dining 


c 


d 

* 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 


La  Joumee™1 

TEL:  (416)  961-8750 

Book  now 

for  Christmas  break 
Try  these  services 

— Personal  ticket  delivery 

— Small  group  and  study  tours 

— Independent  & package  holidays 

— Specialists  in  business  travel 

— Car,  hotel,  train  & cruises 
worldwide 

Large  enough  for  service, 
small  enough  to  care 

69  Yorkville  Ave  • Suite  202 
Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada  M5R  1B5 


OPEN  24  HOURS, 
KINKO'S. 


Great  copies  and  complete 
services,  day  or  night. 
Only  at  Kinko’s 

kinko's 

Great  copies.  Great  people. 

OPEN  24  HOURS 
Mon.  8 a.m.  - Sat.  6 p.m. 
346  Bloor  St.  W. 
(928-0110) 

Visit  our  second  location 
near  York  U.  at 
65  Four  Winds  Dr.  (663-0042) 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


AHartHouse 

food  services 


Gallery  Club 


IS 

your  campus  dining  alternative 

Luncheon  11:30  a.m.  - 2:00  p.m. 


— all  inclusive  buffet  or  order  from  our 
a la  carte  menu. 

Dinner  5:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m. 

— Prix  Fixe  Menu  featuring  a special 
appetizer,  entree,  tea  or  coffee  or  order 
from  our  innovative  a la  carte  menu. 


The  Lounge  is  now  open  for  drinks  and  light  snacks 
Monday  through  Friday  — 1 1 :30  a.m.  - 10:00  p.m. 

Come,  relax,  meet  your  friends  and 
enjoy  our  delightful  surroundings. 


Leigha  Lee  Browne,  a 
loved  and  respected  col- 
league and  friend,  died  on 
July  18  at  the  age  of  41  of 
cancer. 

Leigha  Browne  was  a 
person  of  many  interests, 
but  her  two  great  loves 
were  music  and  theatre 
and  she  was  fortunately 
able  to  spend  all  of  her  pro- 
fessional career  combining 
her  vocation  with  her 
avocation. 

She  was  born  in  Boston , 
but  grew  up  in  Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.  She  graduated 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College  and  in  1970  came 
to  the  Graduate  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama  where 
she  successfully  completed 
a master’s  degree  and  then 
a master  of  philosophy  in 
drama.  She  then  returned 
for  two  years  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  theatre 
and  lecturer  in  English.  In 
1974  she  came  back  to 
Toronto  and  joined  the 
faculty  of  Scarborough 
College,  first  as  a teaching 
assistant,  and  from  1976  as 
a full-time  tutor  in  drama, 
a position  she  held  until  her 
passing.  She  also  taught  as 
part-time  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Theatre  at 
York  University. 

Leigha  Browne  was  a 
talented  actress  and  had 
worked  both  professionally 
and  extensively  in  univer- 
sity productions.  Her  last 
stage  role  was  as  Halie  in 


Sam  Shepard’s  Buried 
Child  in  January  at  the 
Robert  Gill  Theatre  at  the 
Koffler  Centre.  She  was 
also  an  accomplished  direc- 
tor with  a long  list  of  pro- 
ductions to  her  credit 
including  her  work  while 
artistic  director  of  the 
P.E.I.  Theatre  Foundation 
in  1979.  All  these 
experiences  she  shared 
with  her  students  in  the 
practical  courses  she 
taught  at  Scarborough  and 
as  supervisor  of  student 
productions. 

Naturally,  the  outline  of 
Leigha  Browne’s  career 
cannot  show  the  regard  in 
which  she  was  held  by  her 
students,  and  her  friends 
and  colleagues.  She  was  a 
born  teacher,  passionate, 
determined,  and  principled 
about  her  work,  as  she  was 
about  everything  else  in 
life.  Energetic  and  organ- 
ized, she  seemed  to  be 
always  available,  always 
ready  to  listen  patiently, 
and  advise  at  the  proper 
moment.  She  was  a gentle 
and  tactful  person,  but 
spoke  her  mind  openly  and 
freely. 

One  of  Leigha  Browne’s 
most  remarkable  and  ad- 
mirable characteristics  was 
her  determination  to  suc- 
ceed and  to  accomplish 
what  she  set  out  to  do . The 
final  months  of  her  life  pro- 
vided a truly  inspiring 
example  of  this  to  all  of  us. 
Leigha  had  a very  strong 
commitment  to  the 


summer  program  in  drama 
at  Scarborough  College 
and  prior  to  her  illness  she 
designed  a new  course  in 
musical  theatre  for  the 
1986  session.  In  May  and 
June , already  very  ill  and 
hospitalized , she  checked 
out  regularly  two  or  three 
evenings  a week  from 
Sunnybrook  Hospital  to  go 
and  teach  her  course.  Soon 
after  teaching  her  final 
class  she  died. 

She  had  planned  to  take 
a brief  vacation  on  her 
beloved  Prince  Edward 
Island  before  resuming  her 
work  as  associate  director 
of  the  Stratford  summer 
seminars  and  then  in 
January  to  return  to  the 
drama  centre  to  take  a 
doctorate. 

Leigha  Lee  Browne  is 
survived  by  her  two 
children,  Jeffery  and 
Stephanie,  and  her  hus- 
band, John  Browne,  prin- 
cipal of  Innis  College . 

Professor  Michal  Schonberg 
Drama,  Scarborough 
College 

In  Leigha  Browne’s 
memory,  Scarborough 
College  has  established  the 
Leigha  Lee  Browne 
scholarship  in  drama. 
Cheques  can  be  made 
payable  to  the  University 
of  Toronto-Leigha  Lee 
Browne  Scholarship  and 
can  be  sent  to  the  Prin- 
cipal’s Office,  Scarborough 
College,  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Private  Funding. 


FUTunEqf^H 

Tron  Business/Personal  Computer 
Super  Educational  Packages 

$89500 

• 640K  XT*  Compatible  (TURBO  CPU)  System  complete  with 

original  Phoenix  Bios. 

• Tron  80286  AT*  Compatible  Systems  $1,995 

• Wide  varieties  of  PC7XT7AT*  accessories  also  available  at 

excellent  price 

Please  call  for  details  and  information. 

September  22-23 

Room  2377,  Medical  Sciences  Building 
and 

Also  see  us  at  the  October/86  Computer  in  Education  Show 
Arts,  Crafts,  Hobbies  Building,  CNE 

HEAD  OFFICE:  400  Esna  Park  Drive,  Unit  15; 

Markham,  Ontario  L3R  3K2  (416)  477-8901/02 


5 LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER: 


TORONTO  MISSISSAUGA  MONTREAL 

868-1808  277-3014  739-1756/57 

OTTAWA  LONDON 

738-0416  673-6298 

'PC/XT/AT  are  the  registered  trade  marks  of  IBM. 
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Dr.  Charles  J.  Robson, 
former  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Division  of 
Urology  and  former  head  of 
the  Division  of  Urology  at 
the  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  Aug.  29. 

Dr.  Robson,  born  in 
Ramsgate,  Eng.,  the  son  of 
a physician , was  educated 
at  Upper  Canada  College  in 
Toronto.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  1941.  During 
the  second  world  war  he 
saw  active  duty  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  with 
the  rank  of  Surgeon  Lieu- 
tenant. Following  his 
residency  he  joined  the 
surgical  staff  of  Toronto 
General  Hospital  in  1949. 

During  the  period 


1966-1982,  Dr.  Robson  was 
the  chairman  and  professor 
of  the  Division  of  Urology 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  the  head  of  the  division 
at  Toronto  General 
Hospital . He  continued  to 
practise  until  1984,  when  ill 
health  forced  him  to  retire. 

As  a world  expert  in  the 
field  of  urology,  Dr.  Robson 
was  particularly  noted  for 
his  work  associated  with 
spinal  cord  injuries,  frac- 
tures of  the  pelvis, 
paediatric  urology  and 
radical  surgery  for  cancer 
of  the  kidney  and  the 
prostate. 

During  his  distinguished 
career,  he  was  a member 
and  past  president  of  the 
North  Eastern  Section  of 
the  American  Urological 


Association,  the  Canadian 
Urological  Association  and 
had  the  honour  of  being  the 
second  Canadian  to  be 
made  president  of  the 
American  Urological 
Association.  Dr.  Robson 
was  a founder  of  the  Cana- 
dian Academy  of  Urological 
Surgeons,  a member  of  the 
British  Association  of 
Urological  Surgeons,  the 
International  Society  of 
Urology  and  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the 
American  Association  of 
Genito-urinary  Surgeons. 

In  related  fields,  Dr. 

Robson  was  a chairman  of 
the  Lyndhurst  Hospital  and 
chairman  of  the  Charlie 
Conacher  Research  Fund. 


New  courier 
arrangement 

To  cut  costs  and  paperwork,  U of  T’s 
purchasing  department  has  reduced 
the  number  of  couriers  used  by  the  Uni- 
versity from  50  to  nine.  A two-year 
agreement  has  resulted  in  savings  of 
about  50  cents  on  each  transaction. 
(Last  year’s  bill  for  courier  services,  not 
including  taxis,  came  to  $200,000.) 

Because  of  the  reduction  and  an 
arrangement  whereby  they  are  to  pro- 
vide detailed  computer  statements,  the 
purchasing  department  estimates  that 
the  number  of  bills  requiring  processing 
back  to  departments  will  drop  from 
18,000  annually  to  less  than  500. 

U of  T negotiated  the  more 
favourable  rate  by  joining  with  York 
and  Ryerson  to  contract  for  services  for 
all  three  institutions. 

To  find  which  couriers  are  approved 
for  specific  categories  of  services,  call 
the  purchasing  department  at  978-2353 
for  a U of  T Courier  User  Guide. 


At  5 p.m.  go 
underground 


Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 


LE 

RERDEZ-VOUS 

Restaurant  Fran<pais 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 

12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
n Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  g 


Events 


M OVERNING  COUNCIL  & COMMITTEES 


Exhibitions 


iLtsnui 


Popular  and  Unpopular 
Science. 

Monday,  September  15 
Sir  George  Porter,  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain , 
London ; inaugural  Neil 
Graham  lecture. 

HO  University  Colleqe. 

If. SO  p.m. 

Risk  and  Freedom: 

Is  Road  Safety 
Overregulated? 

Tuesday,  September  1 6 
Prof.  John  Adams,  Univer- 
sity of  London. 

303  Galbraith  Building. 
Discussion  will  follow  lec- 
ture. 2 to  5 p.m. 

(Civil  Engineering  and  Ont- 
ario Safety  Research  Group) 

International  Physicians 
for  the  Prevention  of 
Nuclear  War  Con- 
ference: Cologne,  May 
1986. 

Wednesday,  September  1 7 
Dr.  Philip  Skapatura,  Tor- 
onto General  Hospital . 

1 79  University  College. 

8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace,  Canadian 
Physicians  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Nuclear  War  and 
Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility) 

Time,  Women  and  Archi- 
tecture: Ontario 
Graduates  1920-1960. 

Monday,  September  22 
Shirley  G.  Morriss,  architec- 
tural historian;  Teetzel 
Foundation  lecture. 

HO  University  College. 

If. 30  p.m. 


©SEC 


The  Element  Displace- 
ment Principle:  A New 
Guide  in  P-Block  Ele- 
ment Chemistry. 

Monday,  September  15 
Prof.  A.  Haas, 
Ruhr-Universitat. 

If  2 8 Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Detection  of  Gravita- 
tional Wave. 

Thursday,  September  18 
Prof.  Ron  Drever,  California 
Institute  of  Technology. 

102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  If. 10  p.m. 
(Physics) 

Mechanisms  of 
Catalyzed  Nucleophilic 
Aromatic 

Photosubstitutions. 

Friday,  September  19 
Prof.  G.  Wubbels,  Grinnell 
College,  Iowa. 

158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Neutrino  Physics. 

Thursday,  September  25 
Prof.  Herbert  Chen,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Irving. 

102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  If. 10  p.m. 
(Physics) 


Qlay 


Sizwe  Bansi  Is  Dead. 

Tuesday,  September  23  to 
Sunday,  September  28 
By  Athol  Fugard,  John  Kani 
and  Winston  Ntshona;  open- 
ing production,  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama  1986-87  season. 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  ex- 
cept Sunday  2 p.m.. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 
Reservations:  Monday- 
Friday  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
586-7986. 


International  Law  Insti- 
tute for  Canada  and  the 
World. 

Wednesday,  September  2U 
David  Wright,  Lawyers  for 
Social  Responsibility. 

1 79  University  College. 

8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace,  Canadian 
Physicians  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Nuclear  War  and 
Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility) 

Doctrines  of  the  Mean  in 
Ancient  Medicine  and 
Ethics. 

Friday,  September  26 
Prof.  Douglas  Hutchinson , 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

U 8 University  College. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Classics) 

Skin/Deep:  “Beauty”  in 
the  Sonnet  Sequences 
of  Sidney,  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare. 

Friday,  September  26 
Prof.  Roger  Kuin,  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Senior  Common  Room,  Bur- 
wash  Hall,  Victoria  College. 

8 p.m. 

(Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  September  23 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  If  p.m. 


Role  of  Plasminogen 
Activator  in  Tumor 
Invasion  and  Metastasis. 

Monday,  September  15 
Prof.  Liliana  Ossowski, 
Rockefeller  University. 

If  17  Best  Institute.  If  p.m. 

The  Chernobyl  Reactor 
Accident  and  Its 
Relation  to  CANDU 
Reactor  Safety. 

Thursday,  September  1 8 
R.V.  Osborne,  D.K.  Myers, 
G.L.  Brooks,  V.G.  Snell  and 
J.R.  Humphries,  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Ltd.,  and 
R.T.  Popple , Ontario  Hydro. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

If  to  6 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Nuclear 
Engineering) 

Electronic  Networking 
for  the  Arts. 

Tuesday,  September  23 
Karl  Laeffer,  Art  Com- 
munication Electronic  Net- 
work, San  Francisco;  Com- 
munications Arts  seminar . 
Coach  House,  39 A Queen's 
Park  Cresc.  E.  7.30  p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program) 


mMiiataiHiuifiamre 


University  Renewal. 

Tuesday,  September  16 
President  George  Connell; 
meeting  of  U of  T Women’s 
Network. 

University  Women’s  Club, 
162  St.  George  St.  7.30  a.m. 

Care  of  Women  and 
Women  as  Caregivers. 

Tuesday,  September  16 
Women’s  health  and  aging 
conference;  keynote 
speakers,  Joan  Watson, 
author  and  broadcaster,  and 
Elaine  Brody,  Philadelphia 
Geriatric  Center. 
Auditorium,  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 9.30  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 
Information:  Program  in 
Gerontology,  978-1706. 
(Gerontology  and  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  Auxiliary) 

The  Logical  Modelling  of 
Modal  Language. 

Saturday,  September  20 
Prof.  Graeme  Hunter, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 
205  Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Vic- 
toria College.  10.30  a.m. 
(Toronto  Semiotic  Circle) 

The  Folk  Tale. 

Friday,  September  26  and 
Saturday,  September  27 
Specialists  from  Canada,  the 
US,  Senegal,  Guadeloupe 


and  France  will  discuss  the 
linguistics,  ethnology, 
semiotics,  narratology  and 
literary  criticism  of  the  oral 
and  written  folk-tale. 
Information:  Department  of 
French,  978-3162. 

(French,  Victoria  College, 
AUPELF  at  U of  T and 
SSHRC) 

The  Ancient  City  Part  II: 
Cities  of  Babylonia 
before  1500  BC. 

Saturday,  September  27 
Urban  Life  in  Early 
Mesopotamia:  The  Evidence 
of  the  Written  Sources, 

10  a.m.;  Enlil’s  City,  Nippur, 
at  the  End  of  the  Third 
Millenium  BC,  10.40  a.m.; 
The  Site  of  the  Sumerian 
City  Lagash,  Hibba  or 
Telloh?,  11.30  a.m.; 
Scratching  the  Surface  at 
Abu  Salabikh:  Urban  Ar- 
chaeology Sumerian  Style, 

12.10  p.m. 

IlfO  University  College. 
Registration  9 to  10  a.m. 
Registration  fee,  $25, 
students  $10.  SMS  members 
free,  memberships  may  be 
renewed  or  taken  out  at  the 
door. 

Information:  978-1790. 
(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies  and  SSHRC) 


Ejusic 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  September  18 
Film,  Making  Overtures, 
introduced  by  director  Larry 
Weinstein. 

Thursday,  September  25 
Music  by  Harold  Arlen,  John 
Arpin,  piano. 

Walter  Hall.  12.10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  September  27 
Orford  String  Quartet  with 
Douglas  Stewart,  flute, 
Richard  Dorsey,  oboe,  James 
Campbell,  clarinet,  Gabor 
Janota,  bassoon,  Eugene 
Rittich,  horn, and  William 
Aide,  piano. 

Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $6. 


13th  Annual  Donald 
McMurrich  Scholarship 
Concert. 

Sunday,  September  28 
Double  bass  extravaganza. 
Walter  Hall.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

HART  HOUSE 

Antonin  Kubalek,  Piano. 

Sunday,  September  21 
Great  Hall.  3 p.m. 

Free  tickets  for  HH 
members  available  from  hall 
porter. 

(HH  Music  Committee) 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  September  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  U p.m. 


The  Cray  X-MP 
Supercomputer 

Wednesday,  September  21f 
Overview  of  the  Cray  system 
and  its  significance  to  the 
Ontario  university  com- 
munity. 

203  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories. 

2.10  to  5 p.m. 

Supercomputer  facility, 

2.15  p.m.;  Technical  Aspects 
of  the  X-MP,  3.10  p.m.; 
System  Software,  4 p.m.; 
Future  Directions,  4.45  p.m. 
(Centre  for  Large  Scale 
Computation  and  Super- 
computer Users’  Group) 

Artificial  Intelligence  in 
Medicine. 

Thursday,  September  25 
Prof.  William  V.  Stoecker, 
University  of  Missouri, 

Rolla. 

U 12  Rosebrugh  Building. 

1 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  September  18 
Taxi  Driver.  7 p.m. 

High  Plains  Drifter.  9 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  25 
Canadian  experimental  film 
shorts  featuring  David  Rim- 
mer.  7 p.m. 

Innis  College  Town  Hall. 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery,  Hart  House. 

To  October  2 

Hart  House  permanent 

collection. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday - 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday-Saturday,  11  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Robarts  Library. 

To  October  31 
Victoria  University:  The 
First  150  Years;  documents, 
letters,  photographs,  publica- 
tions, programs,  memor- 
abilia and  artifacts. 

Main  display  area. 

(Victoria  Sesqui  Exhibition 
Subcommittee) 


IjvBHmmi 

Victoria  University 
Sesquicentennial. 

Opening  Ceremonies/ 
Bus  Tour  to  Cobourg. 

Saturday,  September  20 
Departure  Victoria  9 a.m., 
ceremonies,  lunch  and  tour 
Cobourg,  return  by  4.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $25. 

10K  Access-Ability  Run 
(Jog,  Walk). 

Sunday,  September  21 
Funds  raised  will  be  used  to 
make  Victoria  and 
Emmanuel  College  buildings 
more  accessible  to  the 
handicapped. 

Entry  fee  $7,  students  $2. 

9 a.m. 

Information  and  advance 
registration  (required), 
978-3813. 


Scarborough  College. 

To  October  31 
Patio  Lawn  Slope,  site- 
related  sculpture  on  the  col- 
lege grounds. 

(U  of  T,  Canada  Council, 
Ontario  Arts  Council , City  of 
Scarborough) 

Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture. 

September  17  to  October  3 
For  the  Record,  women  in 
architecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  1920  to  1960. 
Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
(FALA,  Architectural  Con- 
servancy of  Ontario, 

Ministry  of  Citizenship  & 
Culture  and  Ontario 
Women’s  Directorate) 


Fundamentals  of 
Laboratory  Animal  Use. 

Tuesdays,  September  16  to 
December  9 

Course,  13  weeks,  to  ac- 
quaint graduate  students  and 
senior  technicians  with 
animal  handling  techniques, 
husbandry  of  lab  animals, 
and  basic  requirements  for 
proper  use  of  animals  in 
research. 

31 71  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Registration,  Division  of 
Laboratory  Animal  Science, 
978-6539  or  978-8859. 

Woodsworth  College 
Building  Fund  Benefit 
Lunch. 

Wednesday,  September  2U 
Bangkok  Garden  restaurant. 
12  noon. 

Tickets  $50  (tax  receipts 
issued  for  portion). 
Reservations,  978-3513. 


ski  as 
aSio 


MAC-512  PLUS 

800  K DRIVE 
HFS-IN  ROM 
NUMERIC  KEYRAD 

Just  Reduced 

$1§95 


Save  More 
Buy  a MAC 
with 

IMAGEWRITER 
2nd  Drive  DS  Cable 
$3253.95 
less  $100 
NOW 

$3153.95 


University  of  Toronto 


COMPUTER  SHOP 

214  College  St. 
in  the  Koffler  Centre 
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Cycling  and  recycling 


and  them  — a touch  of  the 
late  Boris  Karloff,  or  a 
knockabout  comedy 
routine?  Or  will  those  just 
unhinge  his  own  wits 
while  the  audience 
deepens  its  silence  and  its 
shock?  And  no,  they  can 
never  tell  him  why  the 
third  girl  on  the  left,  Miz 
Dish  herself,  has  quit  — 
they  never  even  noticed 
her,  the  question  is  out  of 
line. 

Are  these  people,  he 
wonders,  really  people?  — 
this  class  of  ’eighty -blank, 
every  member  of  which  is 
clearly  worthy  of  the 
award  of  Zombie  of  the 
Year?  . . . 

Such  and  other 
nightmares  reduced 
Lucky  Jim  (1954)  to  gib- 
bering. But  in  fact  as  in 
fiction  the  high  anxiety 
abates.  These  are  indeed 


not  necessary  to  lift  the  spirit  of  the 
occupants.  Low  living  would  breed  high 
thinking.  This  Spartan  may  have  been 
right,  although  in  me  these  sur- 
roundings triggered  the  thought  that  to 
think  at  all  I had  to  get  out  of  there. 

But  what  interests  the  outside 
observer  is  less  the  context  than  what 
happens  in  it.  He  lives  in  another 
country,  in  that  self -approving  “real 
world”  wherein  payrolls  are  more  easily 
met  than  expectations.  The  institutions 
of  that  world  are  conservative.  They 
could  not  function  if  they  did  not  cleave 
to  ground  rules  for  their  own  successful 
continuance.  The  University  knows  this 
is  so.  But,  while  honouring  this  instinc- 
tive habit,  and  staying  more  in  love  with 
routine  than  its  members  will  ever 
admit,  it  also  recognizes  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting ideas.  That  is,  and  was  always, 
radical  work.  Ideas  bring  about  change, 
and  every  change  makes  trouble  for 
someone.  This  built-in  principle  of 
enquiry  thus  impacts  both  on  the 
University’s  own  behaviour  and  on  the 
shape  of  the  future  it  wants  to  colonize. 
It  has  a cuckoo  in  its  nest.  This  problem 
surfaces,  very  noticeably  in  September, 
each  year.  Some  payrolls  have  to  be  met 
in  another  currency  than  cash.  They  do 
not  necessarily  cost  the  less. 

In  the  outside  world,  one  generation 
occupies  a cycle  of  21  years. 
Undergraduate  generations  occupy 
three:  five  at  the  most.  (Graduate 
students,  greying  in  the  service  of  a 
thesis,  cycle  off  at  infinite  tangents.) 
The  newcomers  know  little  of  those  who 
preceded  them  and  care  less  for  those 
who  will  follow  them  three  years  down 
the  road,  an  immeasurable  distance.  But 
every  September  they  knock  at  the 
University’s  door. 

Best-selling  comic  novelists  always 
colour  this  predicament  black.  Tiered 
before  a trapped  lecturer  beetles  the 
Great  Stone  Face.  Can  he  climb  it?  Is  he 
to  quarry  it?  How  does  he  connect  with 
what  has  no  visible  outlet?  Even  those 
who  show  signs  of  sentience  bring  him 
no  comfort.  Bewilderment  grips 
Capilano  as  firmly  as  McKillop;  doubt 
has  shackled  a Balachek  to  a Wong; 
dread  desolates  Miss  Kafka  and  amaze- 
ment will  ever  on  Miss  Billings  sit.  Can 
he  reach  them?  What  price  now  that 
’60s  nostrum  about  meaningful 
dialogue?  Will  role-playing  rescue  him 


people,  human  beings 
locked  into  a tougher 
predicament  than  their 
teacher’s.  So  he  must  earn 
his  money  and  go  look  for 
their  separate  keys.  One 
ragged  slogan  from  the  ’60s  may  still 
serve  him:  yes  indeed,  the  University  is 
both  a community  and  a resource.  So 
long  as  it  honours  its  principle  of 
enquiry,  it  will  do  its  work,  which  is 
work  no  other  institution  anywhere 
even  attempts.  The  diploma  it  grants  is 
a sense  of  balance,  a grasp  of  propor- 
tion. Those  whom  it  sends  out  into  that 
“real  world”  able  to  distinguish  ap- 
pearance from  reality  and  cant  from 
sincerity  have  got  themselves  an  equip- 
ment that  the  cycle  of  the  years  will  not 
destroy. 

For  the  University,  although  indeed 
never  any  better  than  the  people  in  it, 
keeps  open  a reception-area,  where 
these  people  can  take  their  chances  — 
where  they  can,  if  they  so  choose,  raise 
a standard  (as  George  Washington 
wanted)  to  which  the  wise  and  honest 
may  repair.  That  in  any  September  the 
foolish  and  the  devious  may  also  be 
signing  the  register,  or  keeping  office 
hours,  is  not  the  important  point.  At  the 
core  of  the  University’s  own  institu- 
tional cycle  lives  a human  hope:  the  hope 
of  rising  above  pessimism  and  ignor- 
ance. For  that,  no  recycling  is  or  will  be 
needed. 

So  sit,  Mr.  McKillop,  sit.  And  relax, 
Miss  Billings,  do.  What’s  on  your  mind? 

A.P.  Thornton  is  a professor  of  history, 
University  College. 

International 
peace  day 
Tuesday 

Sept.  16  is  the  fifth  annual  Inter- 
national Day  of  Peace  proclaimed  by 
the  United  Nations. 

President  George  Connell  has  asked 
that,  if  possible,  faculty,  staff  and 
students  observe  a minute  of  silence  at 
noon  tomorrow.  The  minute  of  silence 
will  end  with  the  ringing  of  bells  in 
Soldiers’  Tower. 

The  Toronto  observance  of  the  Inter- 
national Day  of  Peace  is  supported  by 
the  Canadian  Permanent  Mission  to  the 
UN,  the  Canadian  ambassador  for  dis- 
armament, the  premier  of  Ontario,  the 
mayor  of  Toronto,  and  major  churches. 


by  A.P.  Thornton 


A magnate  I once  knew 
kept  a text  on  his  wall 
that  stared  down 
whomever  faced  his  desk. 
“Institutions,”  it  read, 

“are  never  any  better 
than  the  people  in  them.” 

His  underlings  would 
often  chant  this  rune  at 
one  another  in  corridor 
and  cafeteria.  They  were 
not  sure  what  it  meant, 
but  they  rightly  reckoned 
it  could  do  them  harm.  In 
those  days  any  direct  con- 
frontation was  unthink- 
able — and  even  in  these 
days  no  chairman  of  the 
board,  however  laid  back, 
would  shrug  away  the 
question,  “So  why  are 
you,  sir,  in  charge?” 

The  University  is  cer- 
tainly an  institution  to 
which  the  magnate’s 
axiom  applies.  It  is, 
however,  of  a peculiar 
kind.  For  it  also  acts  as  £ 
founding  father  (or  gentle 
mother)  of  whatever 
establishment  governs  the  day.  It  is 
elitism’s  spiritual  home.  Twenty  years 
back  all  elites  and  establishments 
cowered  beneath  a storm  of  shot  and 
shell  and  the  kitchen  sink:  but  when  the 
barrage  lifted,  the  besiegers  were  seen 
to  have  retired  into  a three-piece 
suitable  conformity,  one  that  trusted 
nobody  under  30  because  they  knew 
that  gang  too  well.  At  once  a liberal 
redoubt  and  a fraternity -house,  the 
University  was  worse  wounded  in  this 
attack  than  ever  were  Dow  Chemical  or 
the  Pentagon:  yet  it  managed  to  walk 
out  of  the  experience.  Its  survivors  have 
not  forgotten  who  kept  the  pass  and 
who  sold  it,  but  Dr.  Standfast  now  nods 
a good-day  to  Professor  By-Ends,  and 
both  have  regained  their  complacency 
well  behind  the  point  of  its  original 
disruption.  (“Say  good-morning  to  these 
kids  and  they  write  it  down.”)  The 
University  now  prefers  to  mould  its 
citizens  in  its  own  decorous  image  — 
much  as  empires  produce  their  im- 


perialists, and  locker -rooms  their  jocks 
— and  its  ongoing  dynasty  of  directors 
bow  daily  to  a household  god  they  call 
collegiality.* 

Like  other  institutions,  the  University 
owns  corridors  of  power.  Executive 
washrooms  are  clearly  indicated.  Vital 
channels  of  communication  stay  care- 
fully unmapped.  Yet  there  are  dif- 
ferences. There  is  a larger  supply  of 
broom -closets  and  crawl -spaces  thought 
fit  for  human  habitation.  An  upwardly- 
mobile  sociologist  might  usefully  set 
himself  to  plot  the  course  of  the  reluc- 
tant rise  of  amenity,  even  of  common 
comfort,  within  the  ivyless  halls.  Not 
long  since  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
a dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
decreed  that  in  its  new  headquarters 
air-conditioning,  individual  telephones, 
and  colour  on  the  uncurving  walls  were 


* Accurate  description  of  this  ritual  and 
its  effects  calls  for  another  article, 
which  I do  not  intend  to  write. 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Language  Teaching 
Ateliers 
1986-87 


Thursday,  October  2 

Professor  Sam  Cioran,  McMaster  University 

Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning 

Thursday,  January  8 

Professor  Frank  Collins,  University  of  Toronto 

Idiotismes 

Thursday,  March  5 

Professor  Robert  Di  Pietro,  University  of  Delaware 

Interacting  Strategically  in  the  Language  Classroom 

Each  Atelier  will  be  held  from  3:00  to  4:00  p.m. 
in  University  College,  Room  179. 

For  further  information  contact  Darlene  Myers  at  978-4272 
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Underhill  book  describes 
fight  for  academic  freedom 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Frank  H. Underhill  not  only  taught 
Canadian  history:  he  made  it.  His 
keen  awareness  of  history  in  the 
making,  his  involvement  in  public  con- 
cerns and  his  insistence  on  his  right  to 
speak  out  made  him  a legend  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  history  department. 
He  was  also  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
politicians. 

There  was  no  dispute  as  to  his 
teaching  ability.  A colleague  once 
described  his  technique  as  a sand- 
blasting effect,  so  thorough  was  his 
treatment  of  a subject.  Underhill  was  a 
popular,  lively  and  informative  lecturer. 
Among  the  students  he  influenced  were 
J.M.S  Careless,  Kenneth  McNaught  and 
Ramsay  Cook,  who  became  influential 
historians  in  their  own  right. 

But  practically  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  U of  T in  1927  the  outspoken 
and  controversial  professor  inflamed 
public  opinion  against  him.  Once  a 
Liberal,  he  became  an  active  socialist 
and  nationalist,  helping  to  form  the 
League  for  Social  Reconstruction  and 
joining  the  newly  formed  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation.  An  anti- 
imperialist, he  made  controversial 
speeches  throughout  the  1930’s  de- 
nouncing the  British  Empire.  Several 
times  his  name  came  up  at  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  but  he  escaped 
with  only  occasional  reprimands.  Then, 
in  April  1939,  five  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  a motion  for 
his  dismissal  was  brought  before  the 
Ontario  legislature,  where  the  premier 
and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  agreed 
that  in  saying  that  the  poppies  growing 
in  Flanders  Fields  were  no  longer  of 
interest  to  Canadians  Underhill  had 


gone  too  far. 

How  he  weathered  that  storm  is  the 
central  chapter  of  Frank  H.  Underhill: 
Intellectual  Provocateur  by  Douglas 
Francis,  a former  student  of  Underhill 
who  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Calgary.  (The  book  is  published  by 
U of  T Press.)  It  is  a description  of  the 
best  known  fight  for  academic  freedom 
in  Canada. 

“He  stayed  because  he  believed 
strongly  that  it  was  right  for  a professor 
to  speak  out,”  says  Francis.  “He  wasn’t 
going  to  back  down.  And  one  of  his 
legacies  is  that  he  made  it  more  accept- 
able for  professors  to  get  involved  in 
political  controversy.” 

Underhill  was  a mass  of  contradic- 
tions. Defended  by  his  colleagues  and 
revered  by  his  students,  he  was  a 
respected  scholar  who  was  much  too 
busy  with  public  issues  to  be  writing 
books.  “His  ideas  were  widely  dis- 
cussed,” says  Francis.  “Many  of  his 
students  went  on  to  write  the  books  he 
never  wrote,  borrowing  heavily  from  his 
interpretations.” 

Underhill  was  constantly  reassessing 
his  ideas  in  the  light  of  changing  times, 
says  Francis.  “But  his  detractors  say: 
‘Here  was  a man  who  never  took  a 
stand  and  held  to  it.’”  In  fact,  Underhill 
shifted  in  his  positions  throughout  his 
life  as  contexts  for  his  views  shifted.  In 
time  he  changed  his  stand  on  Canada’s 
involvement  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  grew  disenchanted  with  the  CCF, 
returning  part -way  to  the  fold  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  “The  only  way  I know 
how  to  make  myself  useful  is  to  be  con- 
stantly critical,”  he  once  told  J.S. 
Woodsworth. 


Robert  Levine,  right,  has  joined  the 
Orford  Quartet,  U of  T’s  Quartet-in- 
Residence,  replacing  Terence  Helmer. 
Other  members  of  the  quartet  are,  left 


The  Society  for  Teaching  & Learning 
in  Higher  Education  and  3M 
Canada  Inc.  have  together  created  a 
new  award  to  promote  excellence  in 
teaching  in  Canadian  universities. 

Recipients  of  the  1986  3M  Teaching 
Fellowships  will  attend  a three-day 
seminar  at  the  Chateau  Montebello  in 


to  right,  Andrew  Dawes  (violin), 
Denis  Brott  (cello)  and  Kenneth 
Perkins  (violin).  The  coming  season 
will  be  the  quartet’s  21st. 


November  and  receive  a citation  of  ex- 
cellence in  recognition  of  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  teaching  and  learning. 

Provost  Joan  Foley  has  distributed 
nomination  procedures  to  principals, 
deans,  directors  and  chairs;  the  deadline 
for  nominations  is  October  1 . 


Fellowships  promote 
excellence  in  teaching 


Datavue 

gives  you  12  lbs.  of 
portable  power. 


A full-sized  80x25  line  fluorescent 
backlit  screen  with  4 shade 
graphics  modes  and  a 6 position 
tilt  screen 


Memory  configuration  from  256K 
to  1.3  MB 


Parallel  port,  Serial  port,  Realtime 
clock,  Infra-red  keyboard 


The  Datavue  Portable 
Personal  Computer 


Built-in  360K  5-1/4”  floppy  drive 
runs  PC-compatible  software 
Comes  with  RAM  Drive  software 
for  floppy  drive  emulation 


Grow  with  Datavue 

optional  features  — 

Gaslight  screen 

Dual  3-1/2”  floppy  drives  or  single 
3-1/2”  floppy  with  20MB  hard 
drive 

Battery  pack 
Keyboard  cable 
Internal  1200  Baud  modem 
Second  disk  drive  — 5-1/4” 
Expansion  chassis  with  hard  disk 


Demonstration  unit  available  at 

MICRO-LABS 

Koffler  Centre 
Room  308 
Call  978-8701 


The  Datavue  Portable  Personal 
Computer  by 

QUADRAM 

An  Intelligent  Systems  Company 


for  more  information  contact 

PACT  Computer-Systems  Inc. 
5035  Timberlea  Blvd.,  Unit  6 
Mississauga,  Ontario 
L4W  2S3 

call  (416)  238-2835 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $8  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.25  for  each  additional 
word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word 
as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the 
components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing. 
10  days  before  Bulletin  publication 
date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland, 
Department  of  Communications,  45 
Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1 A1 . Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro 


Furnished  3-bedroom  home  in 

quiet  Avenue  Rd. -Lawrence 
residential  neighbourhood.  Short 
walk  to  schools,  shopping,  subway/ 
buses.  Leaded  windows,  gumwood 
trim,  fireplace.  Renovated  kitchen, 
sunroom.  deck,  garden,  garage. 
January  1/87  to  June  30/88. 
$1600+/month.  783-9179. 

Broad view-Danforth.  Renovated 
3-bedroom  home  near  Riverdale 
Park.  Broadloom,  2 fireplaces,  5 
appliances,  large  basement, 
garage,  enclosed  yard,  TTC,  quiet 
neighbourhood.  Suit  visiting  fac- 
ulty. From  September  15  or 
October  1.  References  please. 
$1450. 00/month  + utilities. 
924-3990. 


House  for  rent,  Cabbagetown. 

Three  bedrooms,  two  storey,  newly 
renovated  hardwood  floors  and 
ceramics,  enclosed  backyard, 
laundry  room.  $1300  + utilities. 
678-1347  - 924-2407. 

Oriole  Parkway.  Luxury  lower 
duplex,  3 bdrms.,  sunroom,  den,  3 
baths,  large  living,  panelled  dining, 
garden,  garage,  5 appliances.  Avail, 
immed.  Faculty,  $1 ,750/mo.  incl. 
all  util.  Lease,  482-4246. 

Available  till  end  June  1987.  Walk 
to  U of  T.  Extra-large  bachelor  + 
separate  kitchen  on  3rd  floor  in 
quiet  Victorian  home.  Partly  fur- 
nished. Single  non-smoker  pre- 
ferred. $550/month  includes 
utilities.  922-4610. 

North  Rosedale  lower  duplex.  Two 

bedrooms,  living  room,  dining 
room,  sun  room.  Two  fireplaces, 
appliances,  new  broadloom.  Adult 
professionals  preferred,  no  pets. 
October  1st,  922-7260  — leave 
message. 

Furnished  flat  for  rent.  Comfort- 
able, furnished  one-bedroom  flat  in 
renovated  residential  dwelling  on 
quiet  street  within  walking  distance 
of  the  campus.  Ideal  for  profes- 
sional person  or  couple.  Available 
October  1.  $800  per  month. 
921-7127. 


House  for  rent.  College/Ossington, 
8 rooms  + basement,  inc.  2 
kitchens,  2 baths,  -10  min.  from 
U of  T.  Post  grads  or  family,  refs, 
req.,  avail,  immed.,  $1300  + util, 
(first/last),  call  233-4321. 

Davisville-Bayview.  3 bedroom 
detached  house  available  (approx.) 
January  1/87  to  June  30/87.  Fur- 
nished. 5 appliances,  piano,  new 
kitchen.  Short  walk  to  schools, 
park,  shopping.  15  minutes  to 
campus.  $1 200/month  + util.  Call 
978-6541  or  486-7640. 

Sublet  2 bdrm.  1-1/2  baths,  5 ap- 
pliances, furnished  condo.  October 
4 to  June  ’87.  High  Park:  at  park, 
subway,  near  good  shopping. 
$1 100/mo.,  indoor  parking  extra  or 
by  permit.  767-9692,  leave 
message. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  Renovated 
furnished  house.  Living,  dining,  3 
large  bedrooms,  study,  washer- 
dryer,  skylights,  exposed  brick, 
atrium,  balcony.  Close  to  High 
Park.  10  minutes  to  campus  by 
TTC.  Available  January  1 to  August 
31,  1987.  $775/month  + utilities. 
766-0595. 


a g 
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The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


We  are  proud  to  present 

• Richard  Hamson,  our  new  executive  chef 

• his  dinner  menu  for  September 

• extended  hours  for  your  enjoyment 

LES  HORS  D'OEUVRE 

Pate  de  volaille  au  fagon  du  chef 
Chicken  liver  pate  with  pistachios  and  green  peppercorns 
Coquetal  de  homard,  sauce  cognac 
Lobster  cocktail  with  cognac  sauce 
Les  fruits  de  mer , melange 

Squid,  Matane  shrimps,  baby  scallops  and  octopus  marinated  in  lemon, 
olive  oil,  fresh  herbs  and  garlic 
Escargots  en  phyllo,  citron 
Escargots  in  phyllo  over  lemon  butter  sauce 
Brie  glace  au  amandes 
Brie  glazed  with  brown  sugar  and  almonds 

LES  POTAGES 

Potage  de  jour 
Soupe  a 1’oignon  gratinee 

LES  ENTREES 

Poisson  de  jour,  fagon  du  chef 
Fresh  fish  of  the  day 
Crevettes  a la  Creole 
Shrimps  Creole  with  fresh  fettuccine 
Poivron  carboniser  aux  fruits  de  mer 
Charred  peppers  stuffed  with  seafood  and  creme  fraiche 
Filets  de  soles  amandine 

Fillets  of  sole  sauteed  with  sweet  butter  and  almonds 
Supreme  de  volaille , piccata 

Medallions  of  chicken  breast,  fresh  herb  and  lemon  butter  sauce 
Escalopes  de  veau  a la  Chantilly 

Veal  sauteed  with  chestnuts,  wild  mushrooms  in  a lingonberry  sauce 
Tournedos  aux  cinq  poivres 
Filet  mignon  in  a red  wine  sauce  with  five  peppercorns 
Filet  mignon  aux  epinards  et  champignons 
Beef  tenderloin  stuffed  with  spinach,  hazelnuts,  mushrooms  and 
scallions  served  over  tomato  sauce 
Cotelettes  d’agneau  “Sandringham” 

Breaded  lamb  chops  with  afresh  mint  aujus 

LES  SALADES 

Salade  a la  maison 

Salad  of  greens  with  house  vinaigrette 
Salade  de  saumon  fume,  vinaigrette  aux  framboises 
Smoked  salmon,  charred  red  peppers  and  radicchio  with  a raspberry  vinaigrette 

Caesar  salad 

LES  ENTREMETS 

Grand  Marnier  glace  with  fresh  fruit  coulis 
Creme  caramel  with  Chantilly  cream  and  seasonal  fruit 
Tarte  aux  fruits  de  saison 
Creme  fraiche  tart  with  fresh  fruit 
Gateau  frais 

Plat  du  fromage  aux  fruits  de  saison 
Plate  of  assorted  cheeses  and  fruits 

Dinner  hours  5-9  p.m.  Monday-Friday 
Reservations  — 978-6325 


Accommodation 

Re ntals  Required 

Professional  couple  with  one  small 
child  wish  to  rent  house/apartment 
near  the  University  or  Orthopaedic 
& Arthritic  Hospital  while  taking 
further  post-graduate  training.  Re- 
quire for  1-2  years  starting  Jan.  1, 
1987.  Call  collect  (403)  481-1424 
aft.  or  eve.  or  write  Dr.  J.  Cinats 
#103,  6515-177  St.,  Edmonton, 
Alta.  T5T  3T5. 

Subletting?  Visiting  single  female 
dental  hygienist,  very  responsible, 
seeking  apt.  for  Jan.  1987  through 
mid-May  1987,  while  doing  field 
work  in  public  health.  I need  to  stay 
in  central  Toronto,  if  possible. 
Please  call:  (215)  828-6429  or 
write:  Marcy  Zweiback,  2063  Siewa 
Road,  Plymouth  Meeting,  PA  19462 
USA. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Clearwater,  Florida.  3 bedroom 
home.  Close  to  beaches,  tennis  and 
golf.  Ideal  for  1 or  2 families.  US 
$275/week  April-November;  US 
$325/week  December-March,  ex- 
tended rates  on  request.  978-7078 
or  593-5186. 

Backpack  Canada,  United  States  & 
South  America.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Canadian  Rockies,  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  lower 
Appalachians  during  the  autumn 
colour  season,  the  Florida  Trail,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Grand  Tetons 
of  Wyoming,  the  Andes  Mountains 
of  Peru,  the  Weminuche- Wilderness 
of  San  Juan  National  Forest  in  Col- 
orado and  other  exciting  treks.  For 
those  who  feel  a full  backpacking 
trip  would  be  too  difficult,  we  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out  daily 
from  a base  camp  in  scenic  back- 
country  areas.  No  experience  re- 
quired. Trips  are  7 to  10  days’ 
duration.  Request  brochure. 
WILLARD’S  ADVENTURE  EXPEDI- 
TIONS, Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881 
daytime,  (705)  728-4787  evenings. 


Secretarial 


Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient,  reasonable 
and  fast.  Call  The  Office  Works 
531-8782. 


Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles 

by  university  graduate.  Six  years’ 
experience  typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967.  St.  George. 

Professional  Word  Processing 
(“camera  ready”  copy),  photo- 
copying, transcription.  Specializing 
in  theses,  scientific  reports, 
multiple-repetitive  letters  and  per- 
suasive resumes.  Sterling  Univer- 
sity References.  On  campus  — 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina.  968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and  ac- 
curate typing  of  essays,  theses, 
academic  papers,  etc.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  1050-A  Bloor  St.  W., 
Toronto,  532-5101. 

Professional  Word  Processing. 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts. 
Resumes,  covering  letters.  Best 
rates.  Fast  service.  Choice  of  letter 
quality  print.  Call  WORDWRAP  INC. 
at  593-6250.  Ill  Elizabeth  St., 
Suite  505. 

Proficient  thesis,  manuscript  pro- 
cessing. Careful  work  backed  by 
professional  editing  training  and  ex- 
perience of  many  documents  100 
to  1000  pages  long.  Diablo  type 
printers.  Very  reasonable.  Purdy 
Services  665-4400  Peggy  or  Doug 
Purdy. 

Word  Processing  Service.  Exten- 
sive university  and  business  ex- 
perience. Fast  and  accurate  service. 
Special  student  rates  - by  the  page 
or  by  the  hour  — whichever  is 
cheaper  for  you!!  Collins  Words. 
Joanna  — 820-6536. 

Dodd  Management  Services  - 

offers  superior  management, 
organizational  and  research  skills  to 
the  academic  and  business  worlds 
including  office  set-ups  (com- 
puterized or  manual).  Long  or  short 
term  contracts.  483-8007. 


Miscellaneous 


Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 

employed  by  the  U of  T you  can 
join  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
Credit  Union  (Unicoll).  For  further 
information  call  978-5505  and  ask 
for  the  member  services 
department. 


Passport  Photos:  We  moved!  Now 

at  TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd 
floor  College  St.  entrance).  Still 
$6.50  (Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid 
(Cash  or  Internal  Billing  only). 
595-4084.  Wednesday  10-2  — no 
appointment  necessary. 

Accent  Need  Adjustment? 

Workshops  forming  with  “accent” 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Small  groups,  ten  weekly  sessions. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSHA 
Language/Speech  Pathologist. 
767-6691. 

In  artist’s  own  studio,  St.  George 
Street,  private  or  semi-private, 
watercolour  & drawing  classes.  8 
sessions  $100.  For  info:  923-1507. 

COMPUTER  RENTALS  - User 
Friendly  Computer  Rentals.  In- 
expensive computer  rentals  by  the 
hour,  day,  week  or  month.  FREE 
software  & assistance  provided. 
RENT-TO-OWN  option  is  available. 
We  deliver.  Inquiries  welcomed. 
967-0305. 

Mikhail  Robert,  maker  of  fine  lutes 
and  guitars  offers  handmade 
student  and  concert  instruments  at 
special  prices,  expert  repairs, 
classical  guitar  lessons.  By  appoint- 
ment, tel.  536-8655.  589  Markham 
St.  (at  Bathurst  subway). 

Don’t  miss  the  boat!  Everyone’s 
having  lunch  and  after-work  drinks 
at  ROWERS  — U of  T’s  most 
popular  new  restaurant.  Fresh  food. 
Fast,  friendly  service.  Just  west  of 
Spadina  at  150  Harbord.  Available 
for  private  functions!  Check  us  out 
soon!  961-6277. 

Daycare  available  for  children,  age 
two  and  up.  E.C.E.  program,  hot 
lunch  and  snacks,  fenced  backyard, 
loving,  happy  atmosphere,  ex- 
perienced mother  and  daycare 
teacher.  Please  call  Ursula; 
979-2769. 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


Notice  of  the  following 
vacancies  outside  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  received  by 
the  Office  of  the  President. 

University  of  Western 
Ontario 

Vice-President  Research 

Nominations  and  applica- 
tions should  be  submitted 
by  Nov.  1 to:  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Collins,  Provost  (Vice- 
President  Academic), 

Room  107,  Stevenson- 
Lawson  Building,  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario, 
London-;  Ont.,  N6A  5B8 

University  of  Calgary 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts 

Effective  July  1987. 
Responses  should  be  sent 
to:  Carol  J.  Clarke, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 


President,  President’s 
Office , University  of 
Calgary,  2500  University 
Drive  N.  W.,  Calgary, 

Alta.,  T2N  1N4 

Mount  Saint  Vincent 
University 
Vice-President 
Administration 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1987. 
Applications  or  nomina- 
tions will  be  received  until 
Oct.  31.  Send  to:  Dr.  Naomi 
Hersom , President , Mount 
Saint  Vincent  University, 
166  Bedford  Highway, 
Halifax,  N.S.,  B3M  2J6 

University  of  Lethbridge 

University  Librarian 
Director  of  Development 
and  Alumni  Affairs 

Applications  and  nomina- 
tions for  these  positions 


should  be  sent  to:  Dr. 
Gerald  S.  Kenyon,  Acting 
President,  University  of 
Lethbridge,  4401  Univer- 
sity Dr.,  Lethbridge,  Alta., 
T1K3M4 

University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Vice-Chancellor  for  Ad- 
ministration and  Planning 

Nominations  and  applica- 
tions should  be  sent  by 
Nov.  1 to:  Dr.  Bernard  B. 
Keele,  Jr.,  Chair,  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Administra- 
tion and  Planning  Search 
Committee,  303  Mossman 
Administration  Building, 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina,  27412-5001 


Size:  15  x 13x3V2  inches,  closed 


Business  cards, 
transit  tickets, 
pens  & pencils 
Wallet,  passport 
chequebook, 
glasses 

Legal-sized  papers, 
drawings,  LP’s, 
photographs, 
schoolbooks 


the  STRATTON  BAG 

THE  ONLY  ONE  YOU’LL  NEED! 

This  ultra  high-quality  shoulder  bag  is 
practical,  durable,  lightweight,  multi- 
functional and  very  comfortable. 

Made  of  sturdy,  colourful  canvas,  foam- 
padded  and  fully  lined,  it  will  give  you  years 
of  service. 

Send  $49.95,  plus  $4.00  for  shipping 
and  handling  to: 

THE  STRATTON  BAG 
850  Palmerston  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  2S1 
or  call  (416)  535-8959 
Please  specify  colour:  royal  blue,  emerald  green,  scarlet  or  black 
Cheque,  money  order  or  VISA  (include  exp.  date)  accepted. 

Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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